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A PERSONAL ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


ENEROSITY has not entirely ceased to 
be a quality suitable for the use of men 
of business. In a recent visit of Mr. Frank 
Leslie to Philadelphia an attempt was 
made, by an opponent in a lawsuit, to 
harrass him by the service of a vexatious 
process against his person. Mr. Leslie 
immediately sought out George W. Childs, 
Esq., of the Philadelphia Ledger, to request 
him to give bail, but learned that Mr. 
Childs was in this city. A telegram was 
dispatched to him on the next morning, 
to which the following reply was soon 
afterwards received: ‘‘ FRANK LESLIE, 
Philadelphia— Colonel Muckle, cashier at 
the Ledger office, will furnish bail to any 
amount, G. W. Cuiups.” Before, how- 
ever, this generous and characteristic re- 
sponse had been received, Mr. Leslie had 
been surprised to learn that another Phila- 
delphia friend, Joseph F. Tobias, Esq., 
had signed his bail-bond as security for 
his appearance when required before the 
Court, Mr. Tobias volunteering his services 
without either the solicitation or knowledge 
of the party receiving the benefit. 








THE BATTLE OF THE 
STANDARDS. 


HE confusion which reigns in our cur- 
| rent monetary discussions, whether 

as conducted in Congress or the public 
press, is in nothing more remarkable than 
in the dense and stubborn incapacity of 
‘* bi-metallists’’ and ‘‘ monometallists ” to 
understand each other with respect to the 
issues they have joined over the Bland Bill, 
and kindred measures, for the remonetiza- 
tion of silver. Bi-metallists, or believers 
in a double standard of gold and ‘silver, 
are pledged, by the history and logic of 
their financial creed, to assume as a fact 
the possibility of so fixing and establish- 
ing, by legislative act, the actual propor- 
tion between the commercial value of gold 
and silver, as to procure simultaneous 
currency for the coins of each, with the 
understanding that these coins shall be 
reciprocally interchangeable, as mutual 
equivalents, according to the degree in 
which they severally represent the ‘‘ money 
of account,’’ which determines the denomi- 
nation and weight of coins in every coun- 
try. That this mint ratio of gold to silver 
must be determined in accordance with the 
relative commercial value of each has 
been assumed as the fixed point of its de- 
parture by every nation which has essayed 
to establish a double standard of gold and 
silver on the coinage of its mints. If in 
the year 1792 the Congress of the United 
States, on the recommendation of Alex- 
ander Hamilton, fixed the monetary ratio 
of gold and silver according to the propor- 
tion of 1 to 15, it was avowedly on the 
ground that this ratio then represented the 
relative commercial value of each. If in 
1803 the French Government fixed the mint 
ratio between the two metals at 1 to 154, 
it was for the same reason. If in 1834 
the United States substituted the mint 
ratio of 1 to 16 for that of 1 to 15, it was 
for the same reason. When in the year 
1858 a great and rapid depreciation:in the 
value of gold was believed to be impending 
in England, because of the then accumu- 
luted yield of the California and Australian 
miues, it was recommended by Mr. Cobden 
that the relative commercial values of gold 
and silver should be periodically published 
by the Bank of England, under authority 
ot Jaw, and that an option of each should 
be allowed to creditors and debtors, when- 
ever contracts extended over long periods 
of time. For similar reasons it was re- 
commended by M. Chevalier, at_the same 
juncture, in France, that the coins of the 
French mint should be subject to a peri 
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ediecal readjustment 


| 


silver coinage. 





commercial values of gold and silver will 
tend to drive gold coins out of use when- 
ever gold is at a premium, and silver coins 
whenever silver is at a premium, according 
to the mint rates of coinage, that mono- 
metallists, or believers ina single standard, 
have found their chief reasons for the 
financial faith that is in them on this score. 
| Alexander Hamilton offers in his person 
the best possible illustration of a consist- 
ent believer in the double standard, be- 
|}cause he joined with his belief in it the 





| full and frank admission of the bounden | 


| obligation that it should conform to the 
relative commercial values of gold and 
|silver. Without such a relative equiva- 
| lence between the mint rates of the two 
metals as would insure the parallel circu- 
lations of silver and gold coins, he ex- 
pressed a preference for gold as the single 
standard of values, because of its greater 
stability—a pregnant fact which we respect- 
fully commend to the candid consideration 
of the men who are now clamoring for the 
‘* Hamiltonian dollar,” and ‘‘ the dollar of 
the fathers,” in the very teeth of the prin- 
ciple recognized by Hamilton and the 
‘‘fathers.” M. Gaudin, who in 1803, as 
Minister of Finance, digested the mone- 
tary system which was then established in 
France, offers himself as another example 
of an honest bi-metallist, for, in his report, 
prefacing the law of that date, he was 
careful to explain that the ratio of 1 to 154 
was then fixed as the monetary relation 
between gold and silver, because it repre- 
sented their relative commercial values. 
In his idea, a double standard of gold and 
silver was not an alfernating single standard, 
now of gold, and now of silver, according 
as the one or the other metal fell below the 
monetary rate assigned to it by law. 

It is the liability of the double standard 
to be converted into an alternating single 
standard, and thereby to be abused, in the 
hands of deceivers and their dupes, for the 
purpose of evading the full measure of the 
obligations imposed by its theoretical prin- 
ciple, which has brought it into sore re- 
proach among scientific economists and 
prudent statesmen at the present day. The 
practice under it has not always been con- 
sistent with the doctrine of real commer- 
cial equivalents which lies at its basis; 
and if we are to choose between a double 
standard, which lends itself to all manner 
of double-dealing, or a single standard, 
which works unequally only under the 
pressure of natural causes, we can have 
no hesitation in expressing, with Hamil- 
ton, a preference for the latter. 

We agree with Jevons that the establish- 
ment of the double standard, where the 
monetary relation between gold and silver 
is fixed according to an approximately just 
and accurate conformity with their re- 
spective commercial values, has a tendency 
to repress the maximum fluctuation of 
prices which is liable to arise, in long 
epochs, under the prevalence of a single 
standard, whether of gold or silver. But 
this. very.fact only serves to set its iniqui- 
tous working inthe strongest possible light 
if the monetary ratio which was fixed, on 
commercial grounds, at one epoch, is still 
retained at a subsequent epoch, when the 
relative commercial value of the two 
metals has greatly changed. For in long 
epochs the mutations of a single standard, 
due to natural causes, may be equally dis- 
tributed between debtors and creditors, but 
the alternatives of the double standard 
frame mischief by a law, because they re- 
sult from the caprice of arbitrary legisla- 
tion, and because they enure invariably to 
the primary detriment of a single class in 
the community — that of creditors. Or, 
rather, we should say, that this is the 
design of such invidious legislation. Its 
actual effect redounds in the end to the 
greater damage of the debtor class, for, 
though the curse may light at first on the 
head of the creditor, it comes home to 
roost on the head of the debtor with a re- 
doubled wrath because of the suspicion and 
resentment with which it embroils the reia- 
tions of both. 

The application of these principles to the 
Bland Bill for the remonetization of silver, 
or any kindred measure, must be sufficiently 
obvious to all intelligent readers. Such 
measures, under whatever pretext they 
may be framed, or under whatever color of 
| law they may be disguised, are based ona de- 
| lusion, and can operate, so far as they have 
|any effect at all, only as a snare, however 
| specious and tempting may be the baits with 
| which they are set before the eyes of plain 
| and honest people. 

For instance, the pretense of paying the 
| public debt in silver is a masked battery 
| behind which the silver skirmishers have 
planted their heaviest artillery, but its 
quaker guus cannot impose on anybody 
| who has reconnoitred the ground on which 





| every six months, 
according to the commercial ratio of gold 


It is in the practical difficulties of this 
periodical readjustment, and in the inexor- 
able fact that without it the changing 


| the real battle of the currency is now being 
fought. Suppose it be true, as Mr. Stanley 
Matthews affirms, that the public debt is 


legally payable in silver coins at the rate of 
4123 grains per dollar, does anybody pro- | allusions to it. 


pose during the next generation to pay the 
publie debt, or any considerable part of it ? 
If this be the real object of the silver agi- 
tators, then they must contemplate the 
| heaviest sort of taxation for this purpose, 
| in addition to the annual expenditures of 
| the Government. If they do not mean to 
| do what they say, but are using the pre- 
| tense of paying the public debt as a stalk- 
| ing-horse behind which to conceal their 
| ulterior purposes, it only remains to say 
| that they are practicing a conscious impos- | 
| ture on the publie mind. | 
| And this argument is as broad as it is | 
|long. For if the advocates of the Bland 
Bill are fighting a mock battle for silver | 
behind the public debt, the opponents of 
| that measure are equally fighting a mock 
| battle for gold behind the public debt. The | 
|} holders of the public securities are not | 
| going to sell them for silver in the market, | 
any more than the Government is going to 
| redeem them in silver. The ‘‘ bloated bond- 
| holders ” will hold on to their bonds, and 
| bide their time till this ‘‘ silver craze,” as 
| some men ¢all it, shall have spent its force. 
If any one doubts this fact, he has but to 
look at the price of gold in a market which 
has, in a measure, already discounted the 
moral effect of Bills like those of Bland, 
j}and of resolutions like those of Stanley 
} Matthews. The real objections to the 
remonetization of silver, on a fictitious 
valuation, must be sought elsewhere, and 
we will endeavor to point them out in our 
next discussion of this topic. 


THE last two sessions of the House have 
been devoted to the consideration, in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, of what is known as 
|the Steamboat Bill—a measure codifying 
| and revising the general laws of the United 
States regulating steam navigation, and it 
| has been before Congress for several years. 
| The Bill, in pretty much its present shape, 
| has been passed by the House two or three 
times, and defeated in the Senate, generally 
| through the persistent efforts of Mr. Conk- 
| ling, who has steadily opposed it. A Bill 
| was passed by the House, on January 234, 
containing most of the amendments that 
have been made in the Senate in previous 
sessions. 











THE HEREAFTER, AT PRESENT. 


HE agitation of the truth of the dogma 
of future punishment has recently as- 
sumed a significance in its relation to the 
Christian Church which has drawn, and 
must continue to draw, attention to it from 
all those who are interested in studying 
the development and changes of human 
thought and philosophy. Up to the time of 
the Christian era there was no established 
religion which, in its ereed, formulated 
even the idea of immortality. We may 
look in vain for the doctrine of a future 
life into the Old Testament Scriptures, 
which are bound up together by us with the 
teachings of Christ and his pupils. This 
life, with its duties, with its penalties and 
rewards, its kingdoms of glory and its an- 
nihilations and defeats, appears to be, 
from aught that is to be learned in the Old 
Testament, the be-all and end-all so far as 
mankind are concerned. In the times of 
Cicero it was an open question of philo- 
sophical discussion whether the soul was 
immortal--Cicero rather thought it was 
But the pagan nations of Rome and Greece 
had littie that could be ealled religion, and 
while this included an idea of Hades, the 
idea was most vague and vanishing. Im- 
mortality of the soul, whether in pain or 
pleasure, was not a part of their creed. 
Buddhism held firmly the doctrine of an- 
nihilation, or, rather, continued eternal ex- 
istence without the sense of pain or plea- 
sure. This was Nirvana. Mohammedan- 
ism followed Christianity in denouncing 
future retribution against evil-doers and 
in giving future delights to the faithful. 
The character of the future rewards and 
future punishment differed somewhat in 
the two systems. To have scalding water 
poured down the back, to be stifled with 
smoke, and drink hot water, was the dis- 
agreeable fate of the unfaithful Moslem. 
But whether Mohammed, in imitating the 
Christian scheme, correctly appreciated the 
doctrine of retribution, must now be con- 
sidered in dispute. For the prominent 
contention of Canon Farrar and of Henry 
Ward Beecher, and of their adherents in 
the new view, is that, in translating the | 
New Testament into English from the | 
Greek, the scholars of King James's time | 
failed to convey the Greek thought, but un- 
consciously saw a different meaning than 
was intended—a meaning more consonant 
with the English theology when the trans- 
lation was made. There can be no doubt 





of an anxious desire existing on the part of 
many to understand the Christian Scriptures 
as poitraying a future for those who reject 
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these warnings, less hopeless and sorrowful 
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than is consistent with the thought of 
eternal punishment. The horror produced 
by the doctrine is proven by the avoidance of 
either its direct mention, or of unnecessary 
And there can be no ques- 
tion that the astute and comprehensive 
mind of Mr. Beecher sees in the establish- 
ment of the new translation of the Bible 
the founding of a belief almost as distinc- 
tive and conspicuous in its relation to the 
preceding as was Christianity itself in re- 
lation to Judaism. It is not sectional nor 
ecclesiastical. The issues will be on 
thoughts and beliefs, not forms. And these 
issues will have the advantage of enlist- 
ing the profoundest sensibilities of the 
human mind. 

Whether the new school will succeed in 
finding a sufficiently wide foothold of pro- 





| bability of mistake in translation, we do 


do not undertake to say. We suggest, 
however, as one of the principal stumbling- 


| bloeks, the language of Matthew: ‘‘ These 


shall go away into everlasting punishment, 
but the righteous into life eternal.”’ The 
criticism on the present translation is that 
words like ‘everlasting’ are mistrans- 
lated or misconstrued —that periods of 
long duration are termed everlasting—as 
we speak of the ‘‘ everlasting hills,’’ with- 
out any other conception than that of long 
duration. The stumbling-block is this: 
We understand that in the sentence quoted 
from Matthew the word translated ‘‘ ever- 
lasting” is in Greek precisely the word 
which is translated ‘‘ eternal’’; and how, 
in so short a sentence, cana modified sense 
be given to the word, as applied to the 
eternal retribution, and not to the eternal 
reward. It may be that, as in human law 
the highest punishment—capital punish- 
ment—with its infliction exterminates all 
possibility of future pain, so in divine 
eternal punishment, with the extinction of 
the soul, pain andsuffering cease. And thus 
the new school will be content with the 
idea of annihilation. But the tendency 
looks more like restoration. The doctrine 
of purgatory shows an early tendency to 
that belief; and the broad, generous doc- 
trines of Divine paternity and love con- 
tained in the Christian Gospels, joined with 
illimitable power, will probably prove the 
platform of the new crusaders, and furnish 
arguments less technical and constrained 
than can be found in exegesis to mold re- 
ligious belief. On the other hand, those 
who see no revelation from God to man 
but in the Christian Scriptures, and who 
can gather but the old doctrines from their 
own reading, will resist the new transla- 
tion as the incoming of a flood. They, 
too, will find comrades in every communion. 
Dr. Chapin announces, we perceive, that 
he has no doubt of future retribution, but 
does not believe it will be eternal. It is 
not unlikely that we shall, ere long, see the 
world become as deeply concerned in this 
question as it was in religious doctrines 
during the Eastern Empire. 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


HE war is not ended. Its theatre has 
shifted from the field of arms to that 
of diplomacy. The fiery Blucher charged 
the statesmen of the Allies with signing 
away with their pens all he and his soldiers 
won with their swords. It is possible that 
Russia will meet wilier and more recourse- 
ful and better trained antagonists in the 
diplomatic encounter that has already 
begun than she overcame on the battle- 
fields of Roumania and Armenia. She 
holds Adrianople, and her forces can close 
upon and capture Erzeroum without diffi- 
culty. The scattered and dispirited frag- 
ments of the defeated and broken Turkish 
armies are gathering at Gallipoli and 
around Constantinople, which is full of 
starving fugitives; of sick and wounded 
people, destitute of the bare necessities of 
life; of fanatic mobs threatening violence. 
It is not impossible that Russia will be 
obliged to take the city to protect it from 
the Turks. The Greeks, who debated when 
they should have fought, are now ready 
for hostilities, and breathe out threaten- 
ings. It almost seems as though the arm- 
istice was premature and impolitic on the 
part of Russia; that she should have taken 
Constantinople and Erzeroum first, and, 
holding the capitals of European and 
Asiatic Turkey in her hands, she could have 
dictated the terms of a treaty that even the 
Turks would respect and Europe accept. 
The difficulty of Russia appears in the 
fact that it is expected to agree to terms of 
settlement which shall be acceptable to 
Turkey, to the provinces and peoples for 
whom the war was waged, and to all the 
rest of Europe. But Servia has pride, and 
insists that she has rights, and though she 
fought little, she expects much. Herze- 
govina protests against being slighted, 
and Bosnia objects to being tacked on to 
this or the other nations at the will of this 
treaty-making. But the chief trouble comes 
from Austria and England. Francis Joseph 
is a friend of Alexander, and the two could 
remake the map of Turkey to their entire 
satisfaction in thirty minutes. But Austria 
is a composite nationality, and the Hunga- 
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rian elements of it have an intense antipa- | 


thy against the Servians, and cannot bear 
to think that their Bulgarian kindred will 
reap a substantial benefit or be released 
from their bonds; they hate Russia for not 
helping them in 1848, and for her disposi- 
tion to assist their rivals. The Emperor 
of Austria findshimself constantly opposed 
by this powerful current of 


Hungarian | 


jealousy and hatred, and it is not an easy | 


matter to hold in check and keep con- 
tented these hostile and clamoring ele- 
ments of population; and naturally enough 
Austria looks with no little misgiving on 


the vast and rapid expansion of Russia in | 


the East, and shrinks from seeing her once 
fairly established south of the Balkans, or 
sven on the right bank of the Danube. But 
Austria would doubtless accede to 
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rise because of increased purchase and 
demand, and the money furnished by the 
Government is furnished by a purchaser. On 
the contrary, an increase of the volume of 
the currency hy depreciating it at a time 
when trade is stagnant, or the attempt at 
adding to the volume by issues not called 
for by purchases required to be made, 
must entirely fail to raise prices or stimu- 
late trade. It is the trade that must cre- 
ite the currency, not the reverse. And the 
causes of the increase and growth of trade 
and capital are moral causes. When we 
wish toascertain by what instrumentalities 
and suggestions we can affect trade and 
capital, we must consider by what character 
of instrumentalities and suggestions we can 


| reach the selfish hopes and fears of men in 


Rus- | 


sia’s terms were it not for the constant « °- | 
forts of England to excite her hostility to | 


Russia, and draw her into alliance to 


resist Russia’s demands. The central point | 


of interest in this diplomatic deed is Eng- 
land, and the part she may act. The Min- 
istry has called on Parliament for £6,000,000 
for military contingencies and as an act of 
confidence, and on that question Parlia- 
ment is to divide, after a prolonged debate. 
The Government appears to have a ma- 
jority, and the opposition is decided. The 
anti-war party in the nation is powerful. 
People remember that the Crimean War 
cost England $500,000,000 and sixty thou- 
sand lives, without yielding a single solid 
advantage, and merely postponing the set- 
tlement of the Eastern Question twenty- 
five years. Should Parliament dissolve, it 
is a question whether the nation would 
sustain the Government in a policy of war, 
and with a victorious empire which has a 
veteran army of 350,00U men in the field; 
while England has scarcely 50,000 soldiers 
at her immediate command, and has an 
African insurrection on her hands. And 
as Germany stands fast by Russia now, as 
at the beginning of the war, and France is 
not to be enticed into the quarrel, there is 
a steadily lessening probability that Eng- 
land will carry her opposition beyond the 
point of a protest made with the usual 
amount of British bluster. So long as 
Russia leaves the Dardanelles free to all 
nations, or refers their disposition to the 
Great Powers, England has nothing to fight 
about, and only makes herself ridiculous 
by her demonstrations. 


POPULAR FINANCIAL UNCER- 
TAINTY. 


HE whole science of practical economy 

starts from the selfish passion for 
gain: acquisition of the necessities of 
life principally, then of capital; and the 
whole popular interest taken in the ques- 
tions of finance, now in discussion, exists 
because it is felt that, beyond and uncon- 
trolled by the willingness of men to labor, 
there are at work economic forces which 
keep the bread from the children’s mouths 
and which take its reward from the sweat 
of the laborer’s brow. ‘lrade is stagnant— 
sapital locked up—-money is hard to get, 
and prices are running to a starvation 
point. This is the contraction which, at a 
greater or less interval, always follows in- 
flation in those attacks where inflation 
results in recovery and not in repudiation, 
and, in fact, contraction follows repudiation 
also, not gradually, however, but precipi- 
tously. Into it men plunge as into a gulf 
without hope, and suffer everything that is 
possible in the way of privation. 

In those cases where inflation proceeds 
to repudiation, there is no apparent con- 
traction till after repudiation. There are 
cases where inflation is checked by the in- 
tention and expectation of resumption and 
of paying debts, national and personal, 
dollar for dollar. This is one of those 
eases: The expectation, the moment a 
sober sense perceives the magnitude of the 
obligations and the unsatisfactory balanc- 
ing of the inflation account, produces con- 
traction, which grows more exigent until 
the certainty of payment is assured and 
the trade of the country is reinaugurated 
upon a specie basis. 

There are many who believe that activity 
in trade and high prices are the certain 
result of an increase in the currency; and 
whatever that currency may be, it is a 
natural conclusion that the more money 
the higher prices will be, because money 
will be cheaper in proportion to the supply. 
Therefore, it is believed perfectly easy 
at any time to produce at once an abund- 
ance of money and activity of trade by 
stopping contraction through Government 
issues of money or depreciation of the cur- 
rency. But it is a well-ascertained fact, 
conceded by John Stuart Mill, that in pe- 
riods of inflation the increase of traffic 
precedes the increase of the currency. 
The two are closely related, but it is trade 
which brings into demand and secures the 
currency, and it is the cessation of trade 
which drives money into retreat. 

It will be urged against this, that a great 


war always produces inflation, because the | 


Government adds so much to the currency 
at such times. 








But the fact is that prices ‘ ing old. 


trade or possessing capital. The hope to 
be persuaded, is the hope made certainty of 
making a profit. The fear to be removed, 
is the fear of loss either by capital or of 
profit. There is, on account of this effect 
of moral causes, nothing so sensitive as 
capital. To the laboring man, the posses- 
sion of vast stores of wealth implies 
absolute independence and carelessness of 
results, and of other men’s doings. Money 
is king; but its title must be unquestion- 
able or its power is gone. One of the 
highest forms of invested capital is real 
estate, and to the first thought there is no- 
thing one may fear who is possessed of 
large real estate. Yet there is nothing 
more sensitive than real estate if attacked 
from the direction of its title. Its extent, 
stability, improvements, attractions, are | 
nothing, when seeking a market, if ever so 
light a suspicion is cast upon its title. 

What an element in disturbing the calcu- 
lations of capitalists it must be, that it is 
still a question agitating two great poli- 
tical forces and the whole people of the 
country, whether bonds are to be paid in 
gold or in depreciated silver; whether we 
are to resume specie payments or to change 
to repudiation of an unconvertible currency, | 
and whether we are to have our standard 
coin of gold or of silver, or of both. 

In view of such questions and agitations 
it is remarkable that any trade exists and 
that capital is not all turned into gold and 
hoarded or exported. The first step in the | 
way to stop contraction and to create trade 
is, then, to remove these fearful questions of 
uncertainty. This is the first duty of the 
hour. It is of quite secondary importance 
what the decision shall be on any one of 
them. The payment in silver, under the 
Matthews resolution, of bonds made payable | 
in coin, may, in the opinion of many, be | 
dishonorable to the nation; to others it will | 
appear as an inevitable legal conclusion | 
in construing a contract between debtor | 
and creditor in the sense understood at the | 
time by the parties. The remonetization | 
of silver on some valuation corresponding 
to its bullion value may, in the opinion of 
some, expose us to be overwhelmed by the 
rejected and clipped coins of other nations, 
and to lose our own gold. Others may see 
no such danger, and think a great silver- | 
producing nation is not called to give up | 
a coin so convenient for the smaller pay- 
ments of commerce. 

But either decision on either question 
will not probably be followed by the evil 
consequenecs its enemies foresee; and a 
failure to decide quickly, and to adopt a 
definite financial policy, will bring evils | 
greater than can possibly follow the adop- | 

} 





tion and acquiescence in either policy. The 
remaining question, that of resumption, | 
must not only be decided, but decided | 
right. Not to resume now would be Bui- | 
cidal. It is only to take the last step in 
climbing a precipitous height, and to be 
at peace. If from fatigue and faltering we 
recede, we will not cease from labor. It 
will then be for another painful period, 
only ‘‘for ever climbing up the climbing 
wave.” 


THE LORD CASE, 


M R. LORD, the aged bridegroom, whose 
marriage and subsequent disappear- 
ance have, during the last few weeks, occu- 
pied so large a share of public attention, 
has come buoyantly and gallantly to the 
surface in no wise the worse for his rather 
protracted submergence. He declares that 
he is not in the least insane or demented; 
that the motive of his marriage was the 
sensible and sagacious one of endeavoring 
to increase the happiness and comfort of 
his declining years ; and that he is as far 
as possible from repenting that important 
and romantic step. He is manifestly of 
the same opinion as the venerable General 
Dix, who declared that the aged bride- 
groom ought to consider himself an ex- 
ceptionally lucky man in finding a lady, 
brilliant, handsome, accomplished, irre- 
proachable, and still sufficiently young, 
who was willing to marry him. This 
sentiment, so cordially shared by the 
two octogenarians, will, very likely, be 
participated in by society at large. It 
cannot reasonably be assumed that a 
man loses his natural rights to seek the 
comfort and tranquillity of a home or of 
domestic companionship merely by grow- 
If this were indeed so, long life, 





| 
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| region this side of the Alleghanies. 
|of the reported disasters compare, how- 


instead of being regarded as a blessing, 
might well be esteemed an evil and calami- 
tous destiny. Mr. Lord confirms his 
own sprightly and vivacious testimony to 
the soundness of his faculties and the in- 
tegrity of his understanding by invoking 
that of two of the best known and most 
highly esteemed physicians in the country, 
Drs. Austin Flint and Fordyce Barker. 
Both certify that, considering his advanced 
years, his mind displays exceptional clear- 
ness and vigor. It cannot be denied that he 
exhibited unusual intelligence and a high 
and unimpeachable taste in his selectionof a 
wife; and judging from some of the letters 
addressed to that lady by certain impetuous 
and inconsiderate members of his family, 
he exhibited no less sagacity in providing 
for himself other companionship and other 
protection than theirown. With the sub- 
sidence of the first tumult of surprise and 
curiosity occasioned by his marriage, it 
will doubtless occur to large numbers of 
persons that as a millionaire he had quite 
as good a right to take a wife as if he had 
been merely a lean annuitant or an ancient 
and moss-grown stipendiary, in either of 
which latter cases nobody would have 
thought it worth while to interfere. 


SEVERAL propositions are before Congress 
for remodeling the army. The wild dis- 


crepancies that exist between them indicate | 


that the would-be reformers are not parti- 
cularly well acquainted with their subject. 


THE Congressional Committee on Ways 
and Means last week reported Mr. Fernando 
Wood's new Tariff Bill. One of the chief 
merits claimed for it is its simplicity, 
through which the cost of collection is to be 


| materially reduced. The rates of duty are 
to be lowered in general about twenty per | 


cent., and yet the amount to be collected 
thereby is estimated as equal to the average 
of the past six years. 


NUMEROUS accounts of damage by the 
gale of January 31st, and interference with 
travel by the snow, come from the whole 
None 


ever, in terrible loss of life, with the 
wreck of the Metropolis, though the calamity 
at Coney Island, by which seven persons in 
their houses were swept away by the 
raging sea, was equally appalling on a 
smaller scale. Both of these disasters oc- 
curred within almost a stone-throw of a 
life-saving station—neither of which was 
occupied. 


Our foreign 
gradually being reduced. 


diplomatic expenses are 
On January 30th 


the Consular and Diplomatic Bill was re- | 


ported to the House by the Committee on 
Appropriations. It re-establishes one 
foreign mission which the last Congress 
abolished—that to the United States of 
Colombia. It reduces the salaries of a 
number of foreign missions, increases the 
sum appropriated for consulates, reduces 
that for contingent expenses at various 
legations, and by various reductions brings 
the total sum appropriated to about 
$1,000,000. This is a reduction of about 
$200,000 from the estimates of the de- 
partment, about $80,000 larger than the 
Bill reported two years ago, and $100,000 
less than the Bill last year. Such re- 
ductions as are made are widely distributed 
through the appropriations proposed. 








NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A Turkish Vorge.—The Turkish Chamber has 
passed a vote condemning the whole management 
of the war by 54 votes to 30. The most severe 
comments were passed upon Mahmoud Damad and 
Edhem Pasha (the Grand Vizier), and the resigna- 
tion of both was demanded. Neither, however, 
has resigned, the Palace only regarding votes of 
the Chamber when they furnish it with an excuse 
to present to foreign Powers. The frank tone of 
the speeches seems to have surprised people in 
England, but an Asiatic called to Council is usu- 
ally extremely frank about anybody but the 
Sovereign, and it is most unusual to interfere with 
his freedom of speech. If freedom were not wanted 
he would not be called. The fact of such freedom 
does not make the Chamber representative or 
powerful either, unless it has either the army or the 
populace behind it, which does not appear at 
present to be the case. 


Eeyrt AND THE War.-—The London Times cor- 
respondent at Alexandria says Egypt has been 
throughout very much divided in sympathy about 
the war. The common people know nothing about 
it, and the middle classes are hostile to Constanti- 
nople, but the higher officials and the Khédive 
himself are thoroughly Turkish, and ready to go all 
lengths for Ottoman ascendency. Troops to the 
number of thirty thousand have already been dis 
patched from Egypt, very few of whom will ever 
return. A considerable portion of them—indeed, 


| the whole of the last draft—are coal-black negroes 


trom the Soudan, very fine men, who fight well, but 
die in the cold with singular rapidity. Prince 
Hassan, in command of the army, complains bit. 
terly, it is said, of Turkish neglect; but the Turks 
say his troops, however brave, do not fight heartily. 
The difficulty is to imagine where the Khédive ob- 
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tains his resources, as his ariny, even if fed by 
Turkey, must be paid by himself. It is quite im- 
possib'e for such remittances of men to go o1 with- 
out the bondholders discovering the fact, and their 
fears may account for some of the energy dis- 
played in England, and especially in Paris, on the 
Turkish side, 


WHAT 18 a BILLION?—A discus-ion has been 
} going on in the papers as to wat a billion means, 
and Mr. Henry Bessemer writes a letter to the 
London Times, suggesting ways in which people 
may realize how immense the number is. He tel!s 
them that a billion of sovereigns laid flat, rim to 
rim, like links in a chain, would pass 763 times 
round the earth, and that a billion sheets of the 
Times pressed on each other would form a solid 
| column of paper 47,348 miles high. Does he really 
believe that an illustration of that kind is more 
comprehensible than the word billion? The truth 
is, that neither can be realized in the least by per- 
sons unaccustomed to such hig! figures, and either 
would be realized easily enough by persons accus- 
tomed to require them. Frenchmen who use small 
| moneys, and therefore need high figures, realize 
‘“‘ milliard ’’ —a thousand millions—easily enough ; 
while to an average Englishman, such a figure 
| presents no definite idea at all. It is a pity we 
| have not a single word like the indian crore (ten 
| millions) to serve as a unit for high calculations, 
| and if the masses had occasion to make them, 
they would invent one. Astronomers even now 
use the earth’s diameter as a unit, and measure 
vast distances as so many “‘ diams.”’ 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic 


Tue Second National Bank of Kansas City, 
Mo., suspended, January 30th 





A RESOLUTION denouncing the Bland Silver 
Bill has passed the New York Senate by a vote of 23 to 3. 


A sEcOND installment of the Mexican indemnity, 
amounting to $300,000, has been received by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


PresipEent Hayes appointed a Commission, with 
Professor Eliot as chairman, to make the annual exami- 
nation of coins and coinage, 


A sPpECIAL committee has been appointed by 
the New York Chamber of Commerce to consider meas. 
ures for procuring fair freight rates. 


Bensamin S. W. Crarx, Governor Robinson's 
third nominee for Superintendent of Public Works, has 
been confirmed by a unanimous vote by the State Senate. 


Tue Hon. Alexander S. Johnson, United States 
Circuit Judge for the Second Judicial District, died at 
Nassau, Bahama Islands, January 26th, aged sixty 
years, 

Tuomas Lorp, the octogenarian bridegroom 
| obtained an order from Judge Donahue, January 31st, 
| to show cause why the lunacy proceedings against him, 
| carried on by his sons, be not set aside. 





| Tue steamship J/e’ropolis, bound from Phila- 

delphia for Brazil, with a large cargo of iron and a party 
of engineers, artisans and laborers, was wrecked near 

| Kitty Hawk, N. C., January 3lst, and about one hun- 

dred persons lost, 

} 

| 


An application was made in New York for the 
arrest of Receiver Jewett of the Erie Railroad Company 
upon charges of perjury, in swearing to a report of the 
company’s condition, and upon the warrant being served 
Mr. Jewett gave bail 

Tue presidents of the trunk lines of railroads 
have held several conferences, effected an agreement 
with the Grand Trunk Company, adopted a plan for put- 
ting a stop to the cutting of rates in the West, and de- 
cided to restore the old rates from Boston to the West. 


In executive session the United States Senate 
bas ratified the Samoan treaty of friendship, amity and 
peace, The possession of the harbor of Pago-Pago, by 
the United States, granted in the treaty will, it is sup- 
posed, extend a sort of protectorate over the whole 
island 

Upon a writ issued by the State Court, Messrs. 
Anderson, Kenner and Casenave, members of the Louis- 
iana Returning Board, bave been arrested in New 
Orleans Ex-Governor Wells, the otlier member, evaded 
arrest by concealment An appeu!l has been made to 
Mr. Justice Bradley for a stay of proceedings. 


In the United States Senate the greater part 
of the week was occupied with the discussion of the 
Silver Bill. Mr Christiancy offered a substitute to the 
effect that the new silver dollar shall be equal in value 
to gold. A joint resolution of thanks to Henry M. 
Stanley, and a Bill appropriating $200,000 for the 
erection of two forts for the protection of the Rio Grande 
border, were passed. In the House the Matthews resolu- 
tion was passed by a vote of 189 to 79, as was also a 
resolution to exclude visitors and lobbyists from the 
floor. Mr. Foster’s substitute for the resolution refer- 
ring to whisky in bond was adopted. On Friday the 
Hovsk debated the conduct of the Doorkeeper. 


Foreign. 


Groror CrUIKSHANK, the eminent artist and 
caricaturist, died in London, February Ist, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age, 


Tue Turkish garrison at Widdin has been 
ordered from Constantinople to surrender their arms, 
after which they will be quartered in the neighboring 
villages. 

Tue Greek Premier has made a warlike address 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and, at the instance of his 
Government, twelve thousand Greck troops are at once 
to invade Thessaly, Epirus and Macedonia. 


Russta has accepted Austria's proposal of a 
conference for settling the European questions resulting 
from the war, The place at which the conference will 
meet is not yet determined upon, It will probably be 
in one of the smaller States, 


Tue preliminaries of peace and an armistice 
were signed on the part of Russia and Turkey, at 
Adrianople, on Thursday, January 31st. The conditions 
of peace amount to the dismemberment of Turkey. The 
armistice went into eflect at once. There have been 
great rejoicings at St. Petersburg in consequence of the 
conclusion of peace. The following are the conditions 
ot the protocol: First The erection of Bulgaria into a 
principality. Second—A war indemnity of territory in 
compensation. Third—The independence of Roumania, 
Servia and Montenegro, with an increase of territory for 
each. Fourth—Reforms in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Fifth—An ulterior understanding between the Sultan 
and the Czar regarding the Dardanelles. Sizth—The 
evacuation of the Danubian fortresses and Erzeroum. 
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EEISODES OF WESTERN 
RAILROAD LIFE 
EXPERIENCE. 


\ N emigrant-train is 
yi by no means a rare 
sight, even in these 
days of steam and Pull- 
man hotel coaches. We 
have passed several of 
them at intervals along 
our route, and grown 
familiar with their almost 
unvarying features; yet 
it is always a source of 
curiosity and interest to 
watch the slow-moving 
caravan crossing the 
great illimitable waste. 

There is the great 
wagon packed with 
bedding, household stuff, 
ancient trunks, iron- 
mongery and crockery, 
with a calico gown and 
a& sunbonnet or two 
perched in front, and a 
strong guard of stalwart 
male emigrants on foot 
and in the saddle, but 
each carrying his gun 
and pack—a sturdy, re- 
solute, and possibly dan- 
gerous customer; and 
there they go, toiling 
beside us for just one 
second, and then left far 
behind the teamster 
cracking his long goad, 
the children waving a 
salute to us with ragged 
straw hats and little 
flapping aprons, and the 
women turning to look 
half-wistiully after our 
flying train—tired enough, poor 
journey! 
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In our tour of inspection through the train, and among the 
parti- 
cular, neither we nor our artists have forgotten the presence 
exchange 
civilities, within the past few days, with a party of Nebraska 
a cheerful company of 
brethren and sisters, who, strangely enough, have chosen to 
a 
s, and to consume the fleeting hours of 
This small 


peculiar features of way-cars in general, and ows in 


of an impromptu editor’s sanctum. We have 


editors, out on a holiday like ourselves 


mingle business with pleasure, so far as to bear with them 


printing-press and type 
their overland trip in editing 


a paper by the way. 


sheet is circulated through the train each day; and, if not 
actually scintillating with wit, is about as cheerful as one 
could hope for under the circumstances. At all events we 


have been courteously invited to inspect its ‘‘ setting-up,” 
so in we go, on this particular evening, and our artist, 
against the corner of a seat, takes a hasty sketch 
scene. The crowded way-car, with its dim lights, 
looking company of travelers packed for the night 
hard, uncomfortable seats ; 


Pullman—these make up a curious ‘ side-scene ”’ 
panorama, and one which even a ‘‘special artist” 
to render in its full oddity. 


At almost every station our conductor, whose duties include 
forth on a foraging expedition, 


those of a commissariat, goes 
and lays in stores of w hatever delicacies the place affords 


trout from some mountain-fed stream, antelope steak, and game 


of all sorts, or such mere vulgar necessaries as eggs and milk. 


Then there is the packing of ice in the long boxes under the 
car, and the frequent process of supplying our kitchen-tank 
, introduced by means of a long hose through 

In this manner all the ice-coolers and wash- 
room tanks are filled throughout the train, and the supply of 


with fresh water 
a pipe in the roof. 


water is plentiful at least, although in quality none of the best. 


SING SING PRISON, 
THE LIFE OF STATE PRISON ConvVicts— How 
ARE TREATED AND CARED FOR, 


THEY 


HE picturesque village of Sing Sing is situated in the town- 
ship of Ossining, Westchester County, N. Y., 
by rail from the Empire City about thirty-two ‘miles. 
larmingly delved into 
the steep slope of 
the high ground on 
the eastern bank of the 
lordly Hudson, here at 
its widest, with Tappan 
Bay at its feet, Croton 
Point on its right, and 
the Palisades faintly 
showing in the dim dis- 
tance on the left. The 
village—bright in bus- 
tling stores, brave in 
coquettish villas, re- 
splendent in palatial 
mansions, solemn _ in 
steepled churches, solid 
in a national bank, 
frugal in a savings bank, 
military in its prepara- 
tory academies, populous 
in its 6,500 inhabitants, 
and fragrant in vener- 
able shade trees—pre- 
sents a vivid contrast to 
the grim, ungainly, piti- 
less-looking building 
that stretches along the 
edge of the ever-flowing 
river, casting its grue- 
some shadow upon the 
flashing waters, and tell- 
ing the passer - by in 
brazen characters that 
here the doer of evil 
payeth the dues of his 
trespass. 

The State Prison of 
Sing Sing for the incar- 
ceration of male _pri- 
soners was erected by 
convicts drafted from 
Auburn in the year 1825. 
It is operated upon 
what is termed the 
congregate system, the 
plan of idle seclusion in 
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and 
posing 
of the 
its weary- 
in their 
the inevitable crying child or two; 
the black, dingy presses, and the white-shirt-sleeved men hard 
at work thereat—all shaken up together by the jolting and 
swaying of the car, a rude contrast to our smoothly gliding 
enough in our 
must fail 
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cells, adopted at Auburn 
in 1816 and abandoned 
in 1824, being thrown 
over as worthless and 
demoralizing. Under the 
congregate system the 
prisoners labor in 
ciation during the day, 
take their meals together 
or in their cells, and at 
tend religious exercises 
ina body. Strict silence 
is enjoined upon the 
convicts. Communica 
tion may be had with 
the officers of the prison 
and with visitors when 
permission is granted. 
The night is passed by 
the prisoners in solitary 
confinement in a small 
cell, Jt is asserted that 
this system is more 
economical than the 
separate, both because 
tle original cost of 
construction is much 
less in consequence of 
the cells being smaller, 
and because associated 
labor is attended with 
greater profit. This 
system prevails exten- 
sively in Europe and 
exclusively in this 
country, save at Phila- 
delphia. 


First IMPRESSIONS. 


Sing Sing Prison is 
approached from the 
village bya zigzag des- 
cending roadway, which 
leads to the chiet en- 
trance. Along the road 
ind in ‘every available 
coigne of vantage stand 
rustic-looking structures 
formerly used as guard- 
houses when the prison 
was not, as now, sur 
rounded by a wall. 

A bird’s-eye view of 
this great human cage 
from the crest of the 
hill is singularly striking. It resembles a leviathan manu- 
facturing establishment in full operation, as tall, red brick 
chimneys emit volumes of black smoke; steam-pipes send 
forth their white, diaphanous clouds; the giant roar of whirling 
machinery greets the ear; horses and wagons move hither and 
thither; masts of ships tower above the quay walls; freight- 
trains slowly thunder past; and were it not tor the immense 
oblong marble edifice, with its 600 tiny grated windows, that 
confronts the visitor like an insurmountable loopholed wall, 
he might tairly imagine himself on the threshold of one of 
those vast creative emporiums of which our country is so emi- 
nently and so justifiably proud. 

The prison is protected upon three sides by a brick wall 
twenty-two feet in height, and on the fourth by the Hudson 
River. Upon the northern end the wall is guarded by four 
conical watchtowers, on the southern by three, in which are 
posted by day and by night vigilant and argus-eyed watchmen, 
armed to the teeth. On the river-boats are ever prepared to 
scoot forth should a convict attempt to regain his liberty by a 
despairing dash, while the great bell of the prison hangs in 
readiness to boom out the startling intelligence that one of 
the inmates has broken his bonds. So perfect amd precaution- 
ary are the measures taken to prevent the possibility of 
escape, that the attempt is regarded even by the most daring 
convict as utterly hopeless, and as a consequence the effort is 
seldom made. The construction of the wall completed last 
year gave the coup de grace to any and all ideas upon the 
subject of escape. Before the establishment cf this wall, 
forty-two guards were employed. This number has now been 
reduced to twenty-four, at a saving of $12,000 per annum. 

A large marble building, with a handsome portico, approached 
by a set of high steps and situated upon the brow of the 
hill, "ammanl the prison. This was formerly the female peni- 
tentiary ; at present it is unoccupied, but the idea is to con- 
vert it into home-quarters for the keepers. Beneath it stands 
the guardhouse, a two-story edifice, with grated windows and 
iron door. This is the armory of the prison, wherein Win- 
chesters, Remingtons and Springfields are kept loaded, ever in 
preparedness, to prevent escape, or to suppress outbreak. 

Through the kind offices of Mr. Pilsbury, our artist and the 
writer were permitted, upon a recent occasion, to become 
temporary inmates of Sing Sing. The morning was bright, 
crispy, cheery, and the river gayly flashed in the joyous 
sunlight as we sped down the hill that leads to the prison-gate. 


ENTERING THE PRISON. 


The ghastly contrast between the freedom of God's day- 
shine and the gloom of the Slough of Despond into which we 
were about to plunge, smote us fiercely, and we felt the 
force of Dante’s lines, 
‘* Lasciate ogni speranza 
voi ch’entrate "—** Leave 
ye hope behind who 
enter here,” as we stood 
expectant in the vesti- 
bule. Our letter of in- 
troduction having been 
duly presented to Mr. 
Clark, the Warden, that 
gentleman at once 
placed the gigantic 
establishment at our 
disposal, and having 
personally accompanied 
us to the office of the 
Deputy Warden, Mr. 
Biglin, left us to the care 


of that most courteous 
and intelligent official. 
The _ entrance-hall is 


square, with doors giving 
right and left. A narrow, 
carpeted stairway leads 
to the private apartments 
of the Warden, while a 
broad, zinc-covered set 
of steps form the de- 
scent into a stone-paved 
passage, at the end of 
which stands a massive, 
grim-looking iron rail- 
ing, behind which a 
keeper watchfullyv 
stands. Upon the left of 
the entrance-hali is an 
outer office, a sort of 
anteroom to the Warden’s 
—a bright, cheery apart- 
ment, with a desk such 
as is seen in a bank, over 
which appears a dial, 
showing daily the num- 
ber of prisoners in the 
establishment, register. 
ing upon the particular 
date of our visit 1,598. A 
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glass-case runs the entire length of the wall, and a 
safe stands beside the desk, wherein the prisoner’s 
eflects, if any, are stored until his release, and 
such moneys as may be required for the uses of the 
prisou. A table stands in a corner of the room, at 
which the outgoing convict signs a voucher, mak- 
ing affidavit that he has received $5.32, the amount 
allowed to each released prisoner for traveling 
expenses ; and here he also receivessuch property 
as may have been taken from him ou entrance. 
At the desk a set of queries are put to him upon 
exit, such as to age, health, how employed when 
in prison, if in same health as when he came in, 
married, single, whither his destination, and other 
kindred questions. In this office are also kept the 
books of the pri-op. The Warden’s office is sun- 
lighted to a dazzle, and poetized by the influence 
ot ferns and flowers. Upon the otuer side of the 
entrance-hall is the visitors’ room--a capacious 
apartment fitted up with seats, partitioned as upon 
the Hoboken ferryboats. Here the convicts are 
interviewed by their friends, the prison rule admit- 
ti g a well-conducted prisoner this privilege once 
in two months. In one corher clicks the remorse- 
less telegrapl, that deadly foe to escape; and at 
an adjoining table 
eyed detective of the establishment, whose hair- 
breadth escapes, marvelous acuteness, and in- 
trepid daring, could fill a whole library with 
sensation novels, There is not a ‘ scratcher,” 
‘wire,’ ‘‘ leather,” “‘ cracksman,”’ ‘* house sneak,” 
‘‘climber,”” or member of the contraternity of 
thieves, who is not known to him—whose likeness 
is not mentally photographed; and when an es- 
caped prisoner is ‘“‘ wanted ’’—no matter by what 
prison, or in what State—this keen-edged official is 
instantly communicated with, in order that the 
delinquent may be brought face to face with an 
official who never yet was known to miss his man. 
When a convict enters the visiturs’ room, a guard is 
placed on the door, and from that moment Mr. 
Jackson’s eye never stirs from that prisoner or his 
friends. At times there are as many as twenty 
persons in the apartment, but two, or twenty, are as 
one to this argus-eyed official. The friends of the 
prisoners are allowed to bring them underclothing, 
hewspapers, books, fruit, etc., etc.; but in all 
cases every gift must be laid upon the table at 
which the detective presides, each article being 
examined by him ere it is allowed to be handed 
to the convict. An hour is permitted to each 
prisoner, and the wistful, agonizing glances of 
mothers, sisters, friends, at the clock, as it hurries 
the sand from out the glass of their miserable hap- 
piness, is one of those vivid scenes of human tor- 
ture it would require the pencil of a Doré to 
illustrate. 
LirE IN THE HALL. 


Passing down the zinc-covered stairs, through 
the iron bars and a plated door, we enter the Hall. 
This, ‘he prison, is 484 feet long, 42 feet wide, and 
filty feet high, containing 1,191 cells, in six tiers. 
The cells building is in the centre, being separated 
trom the wall by a space of six feet, while a narrow 
window is situated opposite each cell. Iron gal- 
leries run along the cells, approached by three 
flights of stairs, one at either end, and one in the 
middie. The cells, back to back and facing the 
windows, are 8 feet long by 3% feet wide, and 
7 feet high. The doors are of iron—crossbarred 
at the top for the purpose of admitting light, the 
temperature averaging from 60 to 70. Each cell 
is provided with an iron cut two feet wide, sus- 
pended from the wall by a rope, a straw mattress, 
3 blankets—old men are allowed 4 or 5—a kerosene 
Jamp, a quart drinking-pail, a wash kit, etc. A 
Bible and tract, provided by the State through the 
prison chaplain, are placed in each cell. Soap is 
distributed twice a month; one ration of oil a week, 
and twu ounces of tobacco for chewing per week. 
Some convicts are so fearfully nervous when night 
comes upon them that the doctor occasionally per- 
mits the use of a lamp beyond the prison-hours of 
nine o’clock. The convict turns out to breakfast 
at a quarter past seven o’clock in Winter, at half- 
past six o'clock in Summer. He dines at twelve, 
and sups in his cell, in Winter, at five o’clock. For 
breaktast he gets hash, made up of the broken 
meats, bread and coffee. for dinner, fresh meat 
three times a week, and corned beet twice. On 
Friday codfish in gravy. On Sunday, pork and 
beans, or rice pudding, the vegetables used being 
a. cabbage. pickled beans or boiled onions. 
‘or supper he gets coflee and bread. We tasted 
the food, and pronounce it both excellent and 
abundant. In the mess-room are 84 wovuden tables, 
each accommodating 15 convicts, making a totai of 
1,260. A keeper attends to every 3 tables. Fifteen 
minutes are allowed for dinner. Forty convicts are 
employed in attending to the mess-room as wait«rs, 

eeling putatoes, onions, etc., etc. Each convict 
is supplied with a knife, fork and spoon, a tin 
cup ful! of water and a ration ot bread. When leav- 
ing, each man takes his knife, fork and spoon and 
deposits them beneath the eyes of a keeper, in a re- 
ceptacle for that purpose placed at the door. The 
average monthly consumption of food in the prison 
is: Flour, 380 barrels ; potatoes, 425 barrels; beef, 
35,000 pounds; pork, 2,500 pounds; codfish, 2,000 
pounds ; rice, 1,200 pounds; barley, 800 pounds, 
with a host of minor articles not necessary to 
enumerate here. They kill their own hogs, and 25 
hundredweight of bread is used ever day. 


Tue DISCIPLINE AND PRIVILEGES. 


In the centre of the hall sits the hail-keeper in a 
sort of glass house which commands the entire 
side of te building. ‘Ihrough this coigne of 
vantage leads a covered way to the chapel. We 
emerged from the hall into a large open space with 
a grass-plot in the centre, boasting a couple of 
healthy trees, with houses for birds nestling cozily 
in their branches, Right in front of us, glittering 
in the sunligiit, lay glimpses of the Hudson, mock- 
ing the hapless pr.soners with its free - flowing 
waters. Upon our left lay the library, the Deputy 
Warden’s office, the punisiiment-room, the hospital, 
the keepers’ mess-room, and the foundry ; between 
us and the river the store-house, and on the right 
the shoe factory and the mess-room. Further out 
the laundry, hat factory, clothes depot, and an- 
other branch of the foundry. The depots for these 
especial branches of industry are termed shops, 
and trom these shops the convicts emerge in gangs 
when the steam-whistle sounds for meals, each 
gang being presided over by a keeper. A convict 
when not occupied keeps his arms crossed and his 
eyes fixed upon the ground. When marching to 
meals in gangs of fifty or sixty, the foremost 
man steps a little in advance and commences 
to mark time ; the second man approaches him as 
closely as itis possible for him to do, and placing 
the right hand upon his shoulder and the left upon 
the left hip takes up the military step. In this way 
the entire number fall in, and, close as sardines 
in a box, they march, or shuffle, as the order is 
given them, the striped dress, the uniform motion, 
imparting to the moving mass the appearance of a 
gigantic reptile. Unless addressed by a keeper or 
au instructor, no convict ever speaks. The break- 
ing of this rule is visited by punishment. The 
punishment in Sing Sing consists of the cage, the 
dark cell and the paddle. The light cell is also 


sits Mr. Jackson, the lynx: | 
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used, with a ration of bread and water. Should 
the conduct be pers stently bad, tobacco is stopped 
—this portion of the sentence being very keenly 
feit—and all communication with the outer world, 
while a uniformly incorrigible convict loses his 
commu ation. As we shall have occasion further 
on to describe the punishment-room, we shall not 
here describe the cage or paddle. The commuta- 


tion is the first great solace to the mind of the | 
convict after sentence, and to this he looks for- | 


ward with a despairing hupe. A sentence of one 
iis conduct is unexceptionable while in prison ; 
five years, to one year and five months; ten years 
to three years and six months; fifteen years, to 
five years and seven months; twenty years, to 
seven years and eight months; thirty years, to 
eleven years and ten months. There are several 
lite-convicts in the prison, who hope for commuta- 
tion—one of them twenty-three years within the 
walls, being still a hale, and, comparatively, young- 
ish man. The proportion of colored prisoners is 
five per cent. 
A Convict’s First EXPERIENCE. 





The train that leaves the Forty-second Street 
depot at 2 p.m. is known as the convict train. 
This brings the convict to the fruition of his punish- 
ment. The convicts are dispatched to Sing Sing in 
threes or sixes, heavily handcuffed. If the number 
is three, but one New York sheriff attends; if six, 
two. Upon their arrival they are marched by a 
side alley to the prison and through a special en- 
trance to the deputy warden’s oftice—a low-ceil- 
inged, dark, square apartment, with a clock bear- 
ing the date 1771 on its dial opposite the door, an 
upright desk upon the left hand, a table, a large 
press, and two enormous spittoons. At the table 
sits the clerk, his doomsday book open, ready to 
enter the names, ages, occupations, crimes and 
sentences of the hapless wretches who file into the 
room, their faces turned to the wall, their arms 
crossed, their uncovered heads bowed. The deputy 
warden, seated at the other side of the table, re- 
ceives his prisoners from the sheriff or sheriffs, and 
as each name is called, the convict turns, ap- 
‘phage the clerk, replies to the queries put to 
1im, while all papers, documents, or articles in his 
possession are placed upon the table. Then he re- 
turns to his former position facing the wall. When 
this preliminary has been disposed of, the prisoners 
are marched into the Hall, placed with their faces 
to the wall as in the reception-room, and being 
called by name by the hall-keeper, each in turn is 
stripped to the skin and ordered to take a tub-bath 
in a cell allotted for the purpose. Upon either side 
of the lavatory stand baskets—one containing suits 
of prison garb, the other empty, for the reception 
of the garments which the new-comer is about to 
cast off. Should these habiliments be new, or of 
good staying quality, they are turned over to the 
tailor for repairs, in order to be donated to out- 
going prisoners, as every convict quitting Sing Sing 
is equipped in a decent suit of clothes, boots and 
hat. Should the new-comer’s garments be shabby 
or filthy, they are instantly burned. The lavatory 
process being over, the convict emerges from the 
cell, is dried, and for the first time dons the striped 
jacket and trowsers—the prison uniform, the badge 
of infamy and disgrace. Close at hand stands a rude 
barber’s chair, into which the neophyte is placed 
and duly shaved by a convict barber. When the 
whole batch is bathed, uniformed and shaved, they 
are placed in line by the hall-keeper, who then reads 
to them the rules of the prison. ‘hey are shown 
how to march, the modus operandi, and generally 
instructed as to the ways and habits of the place. 
Special cells are allotted to new-comers for the 
first night of their arrival, only differing from the 
others as to location, into which they are now in- 
troduced, and left to ponder over the ghastly future 
that awaits them—its hideous sameness, its grim 
silence, its vise-like grip, and to revel in the re- 
morse that gnaws them like a living despair. 

We will refer further to the subject next week. 








A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 
666 M‘ AND MRS. DORNLEIGH not at 


home to any one, Tuesday, the 12th of 

June,’ is what we ought to send to 
our friends,’ suggested Eva Dernleigh to her 
husband. 

Maurice and Eva Dornleigh were a young mar- 
ried couple. ‘That is, comparatively a young mar- 
ved couple. The 12th of June was the second 
auniversary of their wedding-day, and this was 
their first season in town. 

Such a season! What with balls, dinners, 
“At homes,” five o’clock teas, conversaziones, 
operas, musical evenings, and amateur theatricals, 
they had not been able to keep one evening to 
themselves; and as for the daytime - well, there 
was no daytime to speak of, when you had sub- 
tracted the necessary hours for sleep, severa! meals, 
the Park, shopping, visiting, sestivasnestion, the 
Zoo, Hurlingham, Crystal Palace, and flower- 
shows. But the 12th they had determined to 
keep to themselves. They had made a resolution, 
and, in spite of everything, that day, the anni- 
versary of their wedding, was to be Lept sacred, 
Should they spend it in the country or town? 
All things considered, including the uncertainty 
of the weather, they had decided in favor of 
home, sweet home; for, wherever they were 
likely to wander, there could be no place to them 
like their own home, with a little extra boy-baby- 
worship for that occasion only, with a libation of 
wine to the high-priestess of the nursery tem)-e. 

“That is what we will do,’ said Eva and Mau- 
tice, simultaneously. Dinner for two, themselves 
téte-d-téte, at eight o’clock, precisely. 

Their house was a perfect little snuggery in 
Mayfair. It was what people call ‘a band-box.’’ 
A very expensive band-box, by-the-way, crowded 
with bric-d-brac, china, quaintly shaped glasses, 
brass work, English and French tapestries, por- 
tiéres, cabinets, Japanese knickknacks. ‘The din- 
ing-room, a tight-fit for eight, was made, on 
occasion, to hold double that number, and there 
was barely space for the thinnest and most wiry 
serving-men, hired from the confectioner’s in the 
neighborhood, assisted by professional gentlemen 
from the aera”. to move edgeways between 
the chair-backs and the wall, and even then it was 
nervous work. A portly waiter—much in de- 
mand in establishments where no butler is kept— 
was out of the question. The waiters wanted for 
this special service were required to be nimble, 
lissome, wiry ; undersized men, as active and sure- 
footed as Welsh ponies, as sure-handed, and as 
quick-eyed, and as steadily nerved as conjurors, or 
as the gymnasts who, with one band, keep half-a- 





dozen knives and as many balls going in the air, 


gd entitles him to two months, always provided | 





while, with the other, they are spinning plates—a 

feat in anticipation of the subsequent sending 
the hat round, when, by-the-way, the crowd gen- 
| erally breaks up, being perfectly satisfied with an 
exhibition of skill gratis. 

Affairs at number twenty Brown Street, May- 
fair, did not look very promising for the wedding 
anniversary. The weather was provoking to begin 
with. Just like it, of course. In what is called 
‘“‘ the good old days,’’ I firmly believe the weather 
was a settled thing. There were no barometers 
and other inventions to confuse matters, and 
almanacs were de luxe. Ballooning, too, was un- 
known, and an aéronaut would have been burnt 
alive as a witch, and so effectually prevented from 
risking his life on a fool’s errand. True, poor 
Admiral Fitzroy of late years tried to rearrange 
the climate, and bring the elements under some- 
| thing like control. 
| have forecasts been ? Can any one a fortnight be- 








forehand guarantee no rain for a botanical féce, or | 
| tell us what orders we are to give our tailors | 


| and haberdasher for June and July next? Shall 
| we buy an umbrella, or shall we not — that is the 
question ? In vain we all pause for a reply. Are 
we to have dust-coats, or waterproofs, or heavy 
ulsters for the next Derby ? 
| The modern sky (I don’t believe a bit in its be- 
| ing the same old sky under which our great-great- 
| great-grandfathers lived to good old age) follows 
| the prevailing fashion of neutral tints ; perhaps it 
may have set it, and if it is bright and joyous to- 
day, it is safe to be clad in dull gray and to be 
repentant to-morrow. 

Monday — which is still the day before Tuesday, 
for in this arrangement there has been, at present, 
no alteration-the Monday in question, the day 


any one of a lively temperament would wish to see. 

The trees in the parks and the squares were as 
fresh as paint, and the colordidn’t come off on your 
best coat; and the flowers were in their premiére 
Jeunesse ; and the London birds were twittering 
and chirping in their peculiar cockney fashion ; 
for London birds have their own particular style— 
they don’t sing, they have a business-like twitter 
throughout the week, which they drop on Sundays 
for a most respectable and quiet note. 1 do not 
profess to know exactly what a poet means by 
‘‘ cheeping’’—and I should be interested to hear a 
poet himself explain his own meaning in prose— 
but if the word is old English, does it not evidently 
point to the time when the business end of London 
was, like the ‘“‘ business end’’ of the tin tack, the 
sharpest part of the metropolis? I say the ex- 
pression ‘*cheeping ’’ points to that time when one 
side of the way to the city was an avenue of trees, 
where the birds used to “cheep’’ or “ chepe,’’ 
and hence the name Cheepside. I don’t insist upon 
this as a fact; I only advance it as an hypothesis. 

Be this, and anything else into the bargain, as 
it may be, the Monday we have already com- 
menced describing was an exhilarating day; 80 
much so that Eva and Maurice looked forward 
to the morrow without fear and with more than 
hope. They arranged their plans. They would 
start for the river early. They would spend the 
most delightful day on the Thames. They would 
return when they pleased. They would havea nice 
little dinner awaiting them in their own house, 
and they would be happy ever afterwards. 

On that brilliant Woche, Maurice came out in 
his best, his lightest, and his brightest ; asdid Eva. 

They complained of the oppressive heat; they 
had the windows open. They drove in the Park. 
‘They went out to a dinner-party ; and every one, 
such was the effect of the weather, was babbling 
of green fields. 

But Tuesday came, as it will when Monday has 
gone. And on ‘Tuesday morning Mayfair was 
foggy ; moreover, Mayfair was cold. 

“I’m hanged,” said Maurice, in anything but 
| a good humor, as he almost flattened his nose 
against the wihdow-pane. “I’m hanged if we 
sha’nt be obliged to have a fire!” 

They began with a small fire in the drawing- 
room. It was a half-spirited, dull affair, and after 





| much hestitation it gave one feeble crackle and 


went out. 

No sun appeared. It had gone into the country 
for a change, as letters from Scarborough next 
day, and even from within fifty miles of town, 
told of a lovely day. The fog cleared slightly, 
and there was a drizzle of rain. It was damp, it 
was cold, it was raw, and there is ouly one wa 
of dealing with a day that is at once damp, cold, 
and raw; and that is to put it before a good fire, 
dry it, heat it, and finally cook it, and by midnight 
the rawest day must be done at last. 

Maurice and Eva adopted this course. 

They killed time somehow, and looked forward 
to dinner. Instead of adhering to eight o'clock, 
they agreed to pull close the curtains, to light the 
dining room fire and abandon the drawing-room, 
play at Winter, and dine an hour earlier. 

At all events they would make the best of every- 
thing, and thank their stars—invisible, of course 
—that if the weather kept them in, it at least 
kept others in also, and so they would be unin- 
terrupted by ill-timed visits. 

A knock and a ring. 

The telegraph-boy. Maurice and Eva wondered, 
having seen him from the window, for whom the 
message could be. 

Within the next five minutes the housemaid ap- 
peared, and begged to know if she might go and 
see heraunt, who was dangerously ill in the country. 
Maurice did not believe in housemaids’ aunts ; Eva 
did, and also in housemaids. Consequently she gave 
the required permission, Sorrowful gratitude on 
the part of the housemaid, who was seen leaving 
the house about half an hour after, dressed in the 
latest fashion, doubtless to cheer her suffering 
relative. 

Luncheon time. Luncheon late. 

Maurice rang. Scarcely was his hand off the 
bell when the boy William rushed into the room, 
his face pale, his hair disheveled, his whole de- 
meanor expressive of sudden terror. 

Was the house on fire ? What was the matter ? 

“Oh, sir,’ cried the boy, gasping for breath, 
“T can’t do nothink with cook; she’s been runnin’ 
after me with a carving-knife all round the kitch- 





ing, and she swears she'll ’ave my life afore she’s 
done with me.” 


But of what practical value | 


before the Tuesday, was as joyous a day as ever | 
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“ Nonsense,” said Maurice. 

“No, 'tain’t really, sir, and I think she’s gone 
mad, sir.”’ 

A mad cook in the house ! — here was a pleasant 
prospect for the wedding anniversary. 

‘* Tell her to come up here,” said Maurice. He 
didn’t exactly see himself going down the dark 
kitchen-stairs, with, perhaps, the cook in ambush 
| behind somewhere or other, with the carving- 

knife or a chopper. ‘Of course,”’ as he put it to 
| his wife, “ 1’m not afraid of her, but still it’s not 
| pleasant.” 
| But the boy William was not to be induced to 
| descend to the lower regions again. He couldn't 
| do it. 

“IT couldn’t face her, sir--I’m afraid to, sir ; 
there’s no knowin’ what she may do,” he pro- 
tested, tearfully. 

From the days of Whittington till now, page- 
boys have always gone in mortal dread of the cook. 

In vain Maurice played, so to speak, the part of 
the bells, and chimed out “‘ Turn again,’’ to the 
representative of Whittington. But William 
wouldn't. He refused to listen to the voice of the 
charmer, and affairs had reached a crisis, when 
Eva entered the room. 

“ll go down and see her myself,” she ex- 
claimed at once, putting to shame Maurice and 
William. 

But before she could carry out her plan, the 
cook, with her bonnet and shawl on, appeared in 
the passage, or, to name it in the Maytair style, 
** the hall.’”’ 

She was an elderly woman, a first-rate cook, and 
generally civil and taciturn. Her character had 
been excellent, and her nationality, she had said, 
was Welsh, 

Now she stood before them, a very plain cook, 
indeed, dressed in black, with a gingham in her 
hand and an ill-shaped bonnet on her head. 

* Arrah thin, I'll not stand it anny longer auny- 
way!” she exclaimed. ‘It’s the bhoy that’s the 
troble’’—she meant trouble —‘‘of my life. Ye 
don’t know how ye’re bein’ rabbed, mum, roight 
and left, by the gossoon here”—as she was good 
at French names for dishes, she presumably 
meant garcon, “and by the baggage that jist wint 
out o’yer doors to see her ant ; and if she said her 
cozzin it would be nearer the truth.” 

“* Cook,’ said Maurice—he was very nervous, 
but tried to appear supernaturally firm, though the 
judicial ring of his own voice startled him not a 
little —« Cook, you are not in a fit state to ——”’ 

‘““Not in a fit state, is it?’ she exclaimed. 
‘Not in a fit state!’ she yelled. ‘‘ Then it’s 
dronk, ye’d say I am!” 

Eva, trembling, put her finger to her lips and 
shook her head at Maurice. But the excited 
woman was too quick for her; she had perceived 
the action and mistaken the meaning. 

** Ah,” she exclaimed, making a sort of eccentric 


! 


| 
| 


courtesy, and making the ‘‘ah’’ last as long as the 
courtesy. ‘* Ah, there, indeed! I see yer, mum, 


making signs and significations behind my back, 
which ye might as well abuse a dacent woman to 
her face; an’ sorra a dhrop has passed my lips 
this blessed day, nor yesterday neither for the 
matther o’ that. For wasn’t the oath on me for 
three months past, and is it myself as ud break me 
wurrd ?”’ 

A light broke in upon Maurice and Eva at the 
same moment. Yes, for three months she had 
been exemplary. But from her statement, it was 
evident that with yesterday, Monday, the term of 
her temperance undertaking had expired. 

What were they to do with her? She might 
have been Welsh when sober, but she was unmis- 
takably Irish when drunk. ‘To keep her was im- 
possible, to turn her out would be difficult, if not 
dangerous. Fortunately she extricated them from 
the dilemma. 

**J’}] not stop another minute in a house where 
i’m insolted as |’ve been here. But I warn you, 
ye’'re young both of you, and ye’ll be sorry ye've 
not attended to them as wished ye well and would 
have acted truly by ye. But ye're being rabbed 
by them as ye put your trust in. And as for that 
boy, he’ll bring sorrow on ye, and I’ll be away to 
my relations that'll be glad to see me—dronk 
though ye think lon—eol 1’}l not take my wages, 
but I'll come to-morrow for my money and my 
box, which ye can search if ye sospect me, though 
I'l search the others first,and maybe ye'll not find 
then as honest a woman as dacent Mary Flanagan, 
that niver had a wurrd spoken agin her characther 
till this blessed minnit. Phew!” and so saying, 
Mary Flanagan (in Welsh, Jane Jones) banged out 
of the room, into the passage, and out of the front 
door. 

Watched from the dining-room window, her 
conduct in the street as far as they could see was 
characterized, like the British law, by its glorious 
uncertainty. She appeared to be tracing a sort 
of zigzag pattern on the pavement, and resented 
the interference of the lamp-posts as entirely un- 
called for and impertinent. Finally, at the cor- 
ner of the street, she waved her umbrella, perhaps 
defiantly, perhaps triumphantly, perhaps without 
attaching any particular signification to the action, 
and so disappeared. 

The household now consisted of nurse, up-stairs 
with baby, the Boy William, stil! dreadfully un- 
nerved, and themselves. 

“T thought she said she was Welsh, and that 
her name was Jones,’’ remarked Maurice to his 
wife. 

‘Yes, dear,”’ replied Eva, innocently, ‘and [ 
thought so, too, 1 noticed that her English was 
peculiar.” 

‘“* English ! dear, she’s Irish,’’ exclaimed Mau- 
rice. 

‘Ah well, dear,” exclaimed Eva, “it would 
have been equally the same to me, as I had never 
met with an Irish or a Welsh woman. But she's 
a very dreadful person.” 

* She’s been drinking,” said Maurice, decidedly. 

“Do you think so?’ replied Eva. “I don’t. 
I really do believe it was all temper.” 

Maurice treated such a notion as too absurd to 
be entertained for a minute. 

“You might as well say it was the weather as 
temper,”’ he said. 

‘“* Well,’ was Eva’s rejoinder, “the weather 
might have had something to do with it. Now I 





must see to the luncheon, myself.” 
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‘“* And how about the dinner ?” Maurice asked, 
in a tone that implied anything but confidence in 
his wife’s knowledge of the culinary art. 

“Oh, don’t you be afraid. Thank goodness 
we're alone to-day, and it will be rather fun doing 
our own dinner ourselves !”’ 

“ Ahem !"’ said Maurice, doubtfully. 
And his wife disappeared into the kitchen to 


make the very best of what decidedly looked 
unpromising. 
Luncheon resulted in the remains of a cold 


ham, with bread and butter. What dinner would 
be was a problem, for Eva had very little experi- 
ence asacook. ‘The page-boy’s nerves had been 
quite unstrung, and he seemed to be wandering in 
his mind. Fortunately, baby having tallen into 
a quiet sleep, the nurse came to the rescue, and as 
she had once served as an under-something in the 
kitehen of a large establishment, she had just that 
amount of knowledge which may be useful, but is, 
proverbially, dangerous. 

However, the happy pair had determined to 
make the best of it. If the worst came to the 
worst—whatever that might turn out to be—Lon- 
don was open to them with its restaurants and 





hotels ; that is, always supposing the November | 


fog did not suddenly return in the evening of that 
Summer day— though as to being a specimen of a 
Summer day, that was absurd on the face of it. 

The day wore on, tediously enough for Maurice, 
who had exhausted his newspaper in the morning, 
and had no letters to answer or new books to read. 
The weather was against his going down to the 
club, and if it became worse it might prevent his 
returning, if he had once got there. it grew 
colder and colder, until Maurice made up his 
mind that he would take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of lighting the dining-room fire. 

He struck a match with some misgiving as to 
the result. The fire commenced ~ but so did the 
smoke. 

Then, of course, Maurice took up the — 
and uttacked the register. He made a bad shot 
at it, the smoke being already dense, and only 
succeeded in bringing down a quantity of soot. 
More and more smoke. More frantic attacks on 
the register. At last he observed thut the regis- 
ter had been up all the time. He was nearly 
stifled. Nothing for it but to open the window—- 
both windows, And the door, too. Whereupon 
slam! bang! slam! went three other doors in 
various parts of the house, and within five min- 
utes Maurice was sneezing violently, and expe- 
riencing a shuddery feeling down his back, the 
sure precursor of a violent cold. 

The noise of the slamming woke the baby in a 
fright,and nurse was summoned from the shoulder 
of mutton in the kitchen to the child in the 
nursery. But the child was not to be appeased 
by any ordinary means. Nurse became frightened. 
There was a rash of some sort suddenly apparent. 
Mamma had to be summoned, and it became the 
page-boy’s turn to watch the mutton before the 
tire. Maurice was called into consultation up- 
stairs. He recommended a doctor immediately. 
“« Would he go and fetch Doctor Martin, only a few 
streets off ?’ He* would have done so, if he 
hadn't had this sudden and violent cold. Eva 
wouldn't hear of his going. The page-boy could 
be sent; he could be spared, and it would do him 
good to run there and back. As for Maurice, he 
must keep in one atmosphere, and warm for the 
rest of the day, or he might be laid up. So the 
page-boy was dispatched to Doctor Martin's, Eva 
minded the baby in the nursery, the nurse returned 
to the shoulder of mutton, and Maurice went to 
make the best he could of the smoky dining-room, 

Six o'clock, no boy returned, nor doctor. 

Baby asleep and not worse. 

Dinner suddenly got itself dressed half an hour 
before it was expected, Fried sole, shoulder of 
mutton. 

Maurice and Eva laid the cloth between them ; 
baby asleep in its bassinet in the back dining-room. 

They had determined to be happy ; they had de- 
termined that their anniversary should not be a 
failure. 

“What an extraordinary thing about William 
said Eva, alluding to the errant page. 

‘“« Perhaps Doctor Martin is not at home, and he is 
waiting for him at his house,”’ suggested Maurice. 
This was so clearly an effort of imagination, that 
both of them at once saw through the deception, 
and derived no comfort from it. Eva had her idea 
about the boy; he had been frightened out of his 
senses in the morning, and might have suddenly 
taken to drinking. 

So they drew the curtains, lighted the gas, 
played at Winter, and prepared for dinner. 

“For what we are about to receive,” began 
Maurice, when he was interrupted by a violent 
ringing at the front-door. 

‘¢The doctor !’’ exclaimed Eva, 

“‘The boy!’’ cried Maurice; and immediately 
rushed into the passage to open the door him- 
self. 

A policeman! He was “ sorry to trouble them, 
but a assault ‘ad been committed: both parties 
were in custody and the worse for liquor, and had 
referred them to his — Mr. Dornleigh’s—house, 
where they were, they said, in service. The two 
parties were the cook and the a It appeared 
that the boy had stopped at a public-house in the 
neighborhood to inform a friend about the carv- 
ing-knife episode of the morning, when the cook, 
who had been refreshing herselt in the ‘* jug and 
bottle ” department, came out and fell upon the 
lad, tooth aud nail. He fled, and she after him. 
He fell, and she seized him. Row. Crowd. Ap- 
pearance of policeman. Departure of all concerned 
for the station-house, ‘The policeman would ask 
Mr. Dornleigh to attend the court next morning 
at ten, if he had anything favorable to say of the 
characters of his domestics. Deputation—the po- 
liceman — then withdrew. 

This interruption had not increased the temper- 
ature of the sole. It was stone cold. 

Misfortunes do come singly, but they follow one 
another rapidly. 

‘“* At all events,” said poor Eva, as cheerfully as 
was possible under the circumstances— “at all 
events we've got the joint to fall back upon.” 

The words “fall back upon’’ were scarcely out 
of her mouth, when suddenly, as though some mis- 
chievous household goblin were that day let loose 
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to play his pranks on them, there was the sound 
of a heavy fall, a scream, and a tremendous smash. 
Out they both rushed. The nurse, carrying the 
joint up the kitchen-stairs, had tripped on the top 
step, the dish was broken to atoms, the shoulder 
of mutton had taken a few turns on its own ac- 
count, and, having performed a few eccentric evo- 
lutions, had bounded down-stairs, and finally 
landed itself in a coalscuttle, that happened to have 
placed itself - of malice prepense —-just in a posi- 
tion to catch it. ‘The nurse was in a fainting 
state, and this involved brandy immediately. This 
revived her with such effect that she became vio- 
lently hysterical on the back dining-room sofa. 
Then baby woke up, and screamed. This demanded 
Eva’s attention, while the nurse was left to Mau- 
rice, who knew about as much of the treatment 
necessary for persons in hysterics as he might have 
done of a cow with the cholera. He remembered 
to have heard something about slapping hands and 
stuffing pocket-handkerchiefs in the  patient’s 
mouth ; but as she kept her hand and teeth tightly 
clinched, all that the unhappy Maurice could do 
was to stand by and hold her down by the arms, 
whenever she exhibited any aggravated signs. 

In the midst of all this, a knock at the front- 
door. 

Could it be the doctor ? 

Eva was obliged to answer the door herself, with 
her baby in her arms. 

Doctor Martin, by all that was joyous! And 
Doctor Martin was the very man for the occasion. 
He was more than a match for bad luck and for the 
spirit of mischief. He told them good news of 
baby. Nothing to be afraid of. As for nurse, she 
would be herself again in a quarter of an hour or 
so. ‘There was his brougham. He was going to 
dine alone. They should come with him; if they 
would, he would take it as a favor. He would 
send one of his servants to mind the house while 
they came to his, baby and bassinet too, and nurse 
could fetch her when quite recovered. And in 
leas than three-quarters of an hour their troubles 
were at an end. They were seated at the doctor's 
table. Nurse was at home with baby, and Doctor 
Martin’s housekeeper was in charge of the estab- 
lishment. The only other incident worth men- 
tioning was the arrival of a telegram from their 
housemaid, saying that as her aunt was so unwell 
she couldn’t come back that night; but this was 
explained next morning, by the reappearance of 
that gay person, with a black eye and a damaged 
bonnet. She accounted for these phenomena, by 
saying that sbe had had the misfortune to get out 
of a carriage on the underground rail before the 
train had stopped. The ingenious young lady, on 
inquiries being instituted, was subsequently dis- 
missed. 

And so, with a good dinner, in the cheery old 
doctor’s house, and an after-dinner health “ to their 
anniversary and many of ’em,” ended this Chapter 
of Accideuts. 








A Legal Ruse. 


A LaDy, as well known for her artistic abilities 


as for her want of punctuality in the payment of 


her debts, was a‘ bright particular star” at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, London, during the operatic 
season, which las just come to an end. She was 
‘‘ wanted ’’ by Mr. P., a solicitor, who was anxious 
to serve ner with “ process,”’ The lady was coy, 
and could not be inter,iewed. Mr. P., therefore, 
took a stage-box on the pit-tier, and when the lady 
had finished a well-executed air, he gallantly t) rew 
to her a beautiful bouquet, which had figured in 
front of his box. The lady took it up, and smiled 
graciously upon her admirer. Nestling in the 
flowers was a note Was it a billet-doux? The 
lady slowly drew it forth. She opened it. Alas! 
it was not a tender of a heart and hand. It com- 
menced ‘‘ Vic‘oria.”’ She started back, for her 
name was not Victoria. The missive was from Her 
Majesty to the artiste, It bore a seal, but not of 
Hymen,. It was, indeed, a writ. The lady treated 
the matter as a theatrical joke. The Court of 
Queen’s Bench did not. Judgment was obtained, 
and the lady was arrested, as she was leaving the 
theatre with her weekly salary, and her daughter 
by her side. *he was taken to a sponging-house. 
That evening she was to appear in one of her best 
parts. A gallant nobleman, hearing of what had 
occurred, came to the rescue, and, p! oviding himself 
with sovereigns, obtained her release. No one, 
under the circumstances, could bave done more. 








Historical Sketch of the Various Denominations 
of our Gold Coins. 
Tue following is a historical sketch of our gold 
coinage : 


1. The Double-eagle, or $20 piece. Coinage of 


the double-eagle was authorized by the act of 


March 3d, 1859. Its weight is 516 grains. Its fine- 
ness is 900.- (This technical form of expression 
means tliat 900 parts in a 1,000 are pure metal, the 
other 100 parts are alloy.) The total coinage of 
the $20 gold piece up to June 30th, 1877, the close 
of the last fiscal year, was $809,598,440. The 
amount is far greater than that of all the other 
coinage of the United States. It, in fact, is the 
imperial coin of our country, at once massive, 
weighty and regal in appearance, 

2. The Eagle, or $10 piece. Its coinage was au- 
thorized by the act of April 2d, 1792. The weight 
was first established by law at 270 grains, but was 
changed forty-two years afterwards, by the act of 
June 28th, 1834, to 258 grains, where it has remained 
ever since. Its fineness was, in the beginning, 
made 916 2-3, but was changed by the act of June 
28th, 1834, the same act that lowered its weight to 
899,225. Twoyears and a half subsequently its fine- 
ness was increased—less than one partin a thou- 
sand—to 900. Its weight and fineness have re- 
mained thus fixed to the present day. The total 
coinage of this noble piece of American money up 
to June 30th, 1877, was $56,707,220—less than one- 
fourteenth of the total coinage of the imperial 
double eagle. 

3. The Half-eagle, or $5 piece. 





This elegant coin | 


has undergone the same vicissitudes as the eagle. | 


Its coinage was authorized by the same act of April 
2d, 1792. Its weight was 135 grains, and its fine- 
ness 916%. By the act of June 28th, 1834, its 
weight was reduced to 129 grains and its fineness 
to 899.225. By the act of January 28th, 1837, its 
fineness was raised to the uniform standard of 900 
Its weight and fineness have thus remained to our 
time. Its total coinage up to the close of the last 
fiscal year was $69,412,810. 


4. The Quarter-eagle, or $2.50 piece. This 
coin belongs to the same family with the eagle and 
half-eagie. Its coinage was authorized, its weight 
and fineness correspondingly altered, by the same 
acts. The statute of 
grains and its fineness 91674. Its weight was re- 
duced to 64.5 grains and its fineness to 899.225 by 
the act of 1834. The act of 1837 raised its fineness 
to 900. Its total coinage up to June 30th, 1877, 
was $26,975,750. 

5. The Dollar. This pretty little gold piece was 
created by the act of March 3d, 1849, the same act 


| that authorized the coinage of the double-eagle. It 
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has remained unchanged. Its weight is 25.8 grains 
and its fineness 900. The total coinage up to the 
close of the last fiscal year was $19,345,438. 

6. Three-dollar piece. An act of February 21st, 
1853, established this irregular coin. Its weight, 
77.4 grains and its fineness 900, are of the normal 
standard, and have not been changed by subsequent 
acts. Its total coinage up to June 30th, 1877, was 
$1,300,032. 

It is scarcely necessary to state thatall these gold 
coins are legal tender to an unlimited amount. The 
federal statute requires, however, that the weight 
should not be materially reduced by attrition. 

Thus it will be seen, there are six pieces of gold 
coinage in the United States. The double-eagle, 


the three-dollar piece, the dollar piece—all of later | 


coinage have not been changed in weight or fine- 
ness. One of the earliest acts of Congress au- 
thorized the coinage of the eagle, the half-eagle 
and the quarter-eagle. They remained of the same 
weight and fineness during more than forty years. 
By the act of June 28th 1834, the weight and fine- 
ness were both materially reduced. 

Two years and a half subsequently, by the act of 
January 18th, 1837, the fineness was increased by 
less than one part in a thousand. The standard of 
weight and fineness has remained the same ever 
since for all gold coin. The fineness in nine parts 
of pure gold and one part of alloy, or 900 parts in 
1,000, as it is aanerelie expressed. The standard 
of weight, including alloy with the gold, is 25.8 
grains to the dollar; the double-eagle, is twenty 
times that (516 grains); the eagle, ten times (258 
grains) ; the half-eagle, five times (129 grains) ; the 
three-dollar piece, three times (77.4 grains); the 
quarter-eagle, two and ahalt times that (64.5 
grains). 

The question is sometimes asked, of what is the 
alloy made? In gold coin it was at first a compound 
of silver and copper. 


that the alloy should be more than half silver. It 


It was forbidden by statute | 


fine } 


1795 made its weight 67.5 | 
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tenant-colonel Under these 


ire eleven vssistant-sur- 
geons 0' various nationalities, who are regular daily 
attendauce There is likewise a nurse for every six 
patients ; 


A New Japanese Corvette. 


The Empire of the Mikado makes rapid progress in 
the adoption of European ways and means of civiliza- 
tion, not the least important of which seem to be the 
land and sea armamenis, or fighting establishments, 
Three Japanese ironclads, built in England, are about 
to proceed to Japan, where they will form a very power- 
ful squadron, The sbips are not only beautifully fitted, 
but perfect in construction, Speed, economy of fuel, a 
very heavy armament, and the condition of being safe 
Ocean cruisers, have been fully realized, The two cor- 
vettes are about 231 eet long, 41 feet beam, and 1.760 
tons, with a displacement of 2,216 tons, They draw 
very little water, and require, with their heavy guns, 
only about 220 men. The Kau-go, of which we pub 
lish an illustration, is a sample of the class. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Tue Greenbackers of Michigan are to hold 
a convention in Jackson, February 7th 


—Tue King of Spain thinks of sending thirty 
boys, the sons of nobles, to this country to be educated. 


— Mississippi legislators are in high dudgeon 
because they now have to furnish their own stationery 
and newspapers 

Cutcaco pork-dealers in the last three months 
slaughtered over 240,000 more hogs than during the 
same period last year. 


— Tue British Government have entered into a 
contract with Colonel Reynolds for the supply of a 
large number of telephones 


—Japan has twenty-five national banks, with 


| $23,000,000 of capital, all established within lese than 


two years, and all under Japanese managers 


— German philologists are debating as to 
whether they shall call the telephone a Fernsprecher 
(far-speaker) or Sprachdraht (speaking-wire) 


—A scHooL for the ballet, consisting of three 
hundred children, gathered from the slums, has been 


| opened in Loudon, for the supply of the Opera House. 


is now nearly all copper, owing to advances in the | 


art of assaying and improved methods in coinage. 
The total amount of gold coinage up to June 30th, 
1877, was $983,159,695. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
The Caffre War. 


The African tribe of Galekas, in the Trans Kei terri- 
tory at the southeast frontier of the British South Afri- 
can Dominion, have been at war for some time past 
with their British neighbors. These warlike natives be- 
long to the Caffre race. On November 8th a detach- 
ment of troops was sent from Cape Town to bring them 
to terms, and the incidents of the expedition form the 
subjects of two of our pictures. The expedition was en- 
tirely successful, the natives retreating in haste at the 
approaci: of the white troops, who burned down all their 
Villages and huts, but happily without loss of life on 
eitherside. The Ninetieth Regiment and a Highland 
Regiment were ordered {rom England to South Alrica io 
December. 

Transporting Artillery by Steam. 


The Duke of Cambridge recently attending an exhibi- 
tion of some interesting siege operations at Chatham, 
which were brought to a close by a naval review, is the 
subject of ope of our foreign pictures. After all the 
troops who had taken part in the manceuvres had passed 


in review the Artillery Reserve and Engineer Park went | 


by, drawn by traction engines, which are known in the 
British service as ‘‘Steam Sappers.’’ The first of these 
drew three 32-pounders on traveling carriages A 
second followed drawing two 32-pounders and two 12 
pounders; and this was followed by several other draw- 
ing wagons containing shot and shell, camp equipage, 
materials and stores, etc. These ‘‘Steam Sappers’’ will 
drag heavy guns up steep slopes, and can guide long 
trains with great accuracy around corners. 


New Year's Day at the Elysee. 


At Paris and Versailles the usual New Year’s recep- 
tions took place this year in accordance with the annual 
custom. The clergy were not present in such force as is 
usual upon such occasions, and beyond the Bishop of 
Versailles and his clergy, few priests attended the re- 
ception of Marshal MacMahon. In Paris it was nearly 
five o'clock before the numerous functionaries, civil, 
military and judicial, bad all left the building. The 
weather was fine throughout the day, and the sun 
bright. 
a hard day's work, was not particularly tired, and ap- 
peared pleased with the proceedings. 


Hauling Out the Wounded at Plevna. 


The English correspondents describe Plevna as hav- 
ing been ‘‘a vast charnel house ’’ on the entry of the 
Russian army. For two days the victors were so 
given up to rejoicing that they even neglected the 
wounded with whom the place was filled) Numbers 
died in consequence of this neglect; and when, on the 
morning of the third day, the Russians ‘‘found oppor- 
tunity and means to begin,’’ the scenes in the various 
hospitals were indescribably horrible. Dead and living 
were incongruously mingled together; when the doors 
were opened, an odor burst forth which caused even 
strong men to turn sick and faint, while pitiful cries for 
water rent the air. Bread and water were speedily dis- 
tributed, and the “ feeble wretches fought each other 
with their last breath in their greed for nourishment.”’ 
Next came the task of separating the living from the 
dead, which after a time was mainly accomplished by 
Bulgarians, who ‘‘set themselves about the hated task 
with a brutality terrible to witness) They drag the 
bodies down the stairs, then out into the court through 
the filthy mud, where they sling them iuto the cart 
with the heads and legs banging over the side, and so 
continue to pile up the load with a score of half naked 
corpses’? Our picture was taken in the courtyard of 
Mehemet Bey’s house, which was used as a Turkish 
hospital. A better fate befell those who were taken 
away by their Russian captors as prisoners of war 


The Military Hospital at Scutari. 


Of all the numerous hospitals in Constantinople,the mil- 
itary bospital of Haidar Pasha, at Scutari, is the most im- 
portant and the best appointed, Under ordinary circum- 
stances it has accommodations for six hundred patients, 
though since the stormy days of Plevna it has contained 
on an average twice that number, beds and stretches 
having been placed in the hallways and passages for the 
emergency. In all its equipments the establishment is 
in full keeping with the most advanced improvements of 
modern science; while the systems of surgery and medi- 
cines practiced there are in entire consonance with the 
methods of Western nations. 
Colonel Denish Bey, a Turk, whose immediate assistant 
is Isaac Hedjes Bey, a Jew, who holds the rank of lieu 


The Marshal, it was stated, although he had | 





—Tue Dutch at the Paris F xposition will come 
out very strong jn tulips’ Forty thousand bulbs are to 
be planted so as to figure out the arms of Haarlem in a 
most effective manner. 


Tue English Order of the Garter is a broad 
scarlet, close-fitting collar, worn at the throat like a dog- 
collar, instead of at the knee, where garters are usually 
worn. 

—Tue International Confederation for pro- 
moting the observance of the Christian Sabbath has 
offered a pr ze of 2,000 francs for the best essay on 
‘The Evils of Sunday Railroad Traffic.” 


—A RECENT return shows that infant mortality 
in Holland exceeds that in England and Wales by fifty- 
five percent. This is what keeps down the Dutch pop- 
ulation. No cause is assigned. 


—A LENDING library of hand-books on subjects 
of decorative art has been established in New York for 
the use of contributors and other persons who, living 
out of the city, cannot have access to the city libraries, 


Tue State Teachers’ Association, of Illinois, 
at its last meeting. resolved that ‘* it again indorses, 
with emphasis and without equivocation, the co-educa- 
tional system of scliools.”’ 


—A new industry is said to be extending in 
Paris. It consists in the manufacture of a cloth, much 
lighter and warmer than wool, from the feathers of 
domestic and other b:rds| The material is waterproof, 
and takes dye readily. 


Tuat the Suez Canal is proving a success is 
shown by the steadily increasing business it is doing. 
In 1875, 1,494 vesscis passed through, paying $5,777 ,260 
in tolls; in 1876 the dgures were 1,457 and $5,994,999; 
in 1877, 1,663 and $6,552,279. 


—Tuey tell of a landlord in Bangor, Me., who, 
after he had been paid a quarter’s rent, came back and 
said that times were hard, and he had therefore decided 
to come down in the rent, and taking out bis wallet 
gave back some of the money on the payment, 


A MEMBER of the Ohio Legislature offered a 
bill to enable criminals condenrned to death to choose 
whether they will be hung, shot, or put to death with 
chloroform. The grammar and spelling of the docu- 
ment were so bad that !t was referred to the Committce 
on Schools and School Funds 


Wuixe remonetization of silver is with a class 
of our people considered the next step of progress for 
the country to take, Germany is continuing its work of 
demonetizing its silver. The amount of Prussian silver 
mouey alone withdrawn from circulation up to the end 
of September, amounted to 627,654,480 marks (1 fr, 
25c. each); and of subsidiary or token money 3,260,465 
marks. 

— An enterprising firm of Wall Street brokers 
have issued, in a size convenient for the pocket, a work 
describing all the outstanding Government bonds, show- 
ing bow and at what figures purchases can be made and 
giving the rates of interest on each class, as well asa 
list of the bonds called in. A supplement contains 
tables imparting a vast and valuable amount of informa- 
tion on the engrossing subject of siiver. 


—Tue fashionable bracelet in Paris is 'esc/avage 
—slavery, It isa fetter of gold worn on the arm above 
the elbow, and is riveted and soldered by the jeweler in 
the presence of the donor, to be worn till death, or 
divorce, or separation. The jeweler, when the opera- 
tion is over, bids the lady call next day to see that the 
rivet holds firmly. She comes—without her friend, 
bien entendu—and the treacherous goldsmith confides to 
her the secret of a concealed spring by means of which 
she can remove the fetter at will, 


A Brooxtyn factory girl has sued her em- 
ployer for the amount of a tine he imposed upon her for 
not making buttons properly. She said to the Justice: 
‘It I, or any of the two hundred other girls employed 
in the factory, was five minutes late, a fine of twenty- 
five cents was imposed. There were various other fines: 
for instance, we would be fined if we dropped a small 
piece of trimming on the floor, There was a room above 
the workshop, and if any of us wished to bang our hats or 
cloaks there we had to pay twenty-five cents a week for 
the privilege.” 

—Tue distress in South Wales is frightfully 
severe. There isa collapse of the coul trade, which hag 
fallen off at Cardiff alone by 100,000 tons a month, and 
the resulting poverty is deplorable, both asa fact and 
as evidence of the improvidence of the population. In 
some places people are feeding on potato peelings, raw 
cabbage-leaves, and brewers’ grain. At Merthyr there 
are hundreds, reports the 7imes, ‘in a state of semi-star- 


; vation,’’ turning over the refuse of the streets for food. 


The director in chief is | 
| distributes soup 


Of five hundred collieries in Monmouth and Glamorgan- 
shire, only twenty are working full time. Lord Aberdare 
in hundreds of quarts a day, but a 
national subscription would appear to be required, 
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Rockland Mountains Haverstraw Lookout Tower Prison Limekili 
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2 Dining Hall and Chapel. 
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MF MORIAL AND MOURNER. 


H, I find not words to tell you 
Q) What a mighty grief was mine— 
How my lost one’s love was holy 

Pure as sacramental wine, 


If you ask me why I rear not 
Costly monumental tomb, 

Silver lamp with.n it throwing 
Gleams fantastic o’er the gloom— 


I reply that mausoleum, 
Tower, and massive marble wall, 
Gilded fane, and polished column, 
Must at last decay and fall 


Such undying love I bore her, 
All memorial I could raise, 
Wovld be something unbefitting, 

Only something that decays 


I would choose a granite mountain, 
Gilded with each morning ray, 

At its foot up-springing fountain 
Flinging iridescent spray. 


Mountain as memorial pillar 

Through an endless roll of years, 
Fountain os a faithful mourner 

With a ceaseless flow of tears. 
Bens. G. Suita 


A TALE OF TWO HOUSES. 


CHAPTER I. 


TZ\HERE was some commotion in Abbeyfell 
i] House. Lady Carruthers had sent for her 

son; and the ma.chioness never sent for her 
son to her sacred boudoir unless there was some- 
thing very important afoot. The last time he 
had been so summoned was when the great doctor 
from Dublin had declared that his father’s spell 
of life was nearly over; and the solemn recollec- 
tion of that last visit awed him as he walked along 
the corridor on his way to obey his mother’s sum- 
mons. He was not a handsome man, was this 
young marquis; his face was not modeled after 
the fashion of those whose destiny it is to be 
rulers among men; but its extreme good-nature 
and intelligence redeemed it partially from the 
weakness that was shown in every line of it. The 
ruling spirit at Abbeyfell was certainly the mar- 
chioness, who, seldom seen herself, issued her 
commands, and thundered forth reprimands, 
through her maid, to the little kingdom of which 
she deemed herself the absolute sovereign. ‘There 
were those, indeed, who were sometimes inclined 
to kick against her authority ; but her eldest son 
was not one of these; and as long as he was al- 
lowed his books, and his leisure to read them, 
eared little who assumed the reins of government. 
Not so his brother, Lord George Carruthers, a 
young man of vigorous mind and body, who, hav- 
ing successively routed every commanding officer 
and adjutant he had come into contact with in his 
service in the Guards, thought it only due to him- 
self and to his principle to rebel against his mo- 
ther’s usurped authority, and stimulated his brother 
in vain to assert his proper position as head of the 
house. 

“Hang it all, Jack,” he would say, “she’s only 
rere on sufferance, as I am, after all.”’ 

“ Don’t say that, George,’ responded his lord- 
ship, mildly, but firmly; “don’t say that—you 
know you can live here as long as you like 
and so can she, and she shall. Even when I 
marry, if I do ever marry, there’s lots of room in 
this old barrack for all of us,” 

“Thank you, Jack; but when you marry, out 
I go. I’ve no notion of spoiling your married 
life by quarreling with or making love to your 
wife, and one or the other [ should most certainly 

do.” y 
“The first, I hope,” laughed Lord Carruthers, 
** You'd do the other a great deal too well. By- 
-the-by, who are you making love to now? Who 
dis to be your next sacrifice ? 
‘ Alas, unconscious of the'r doom 
The little victims play.’ ” 


George Carruthers’s face grew grave, and the 
tone of levity had quite vanished from his voice 
as he answered : 

“No one. To tell you the truth, Jack—and 
you won't laugh at me when I tell you I’m se- 
rious—1’m awfully hard hit, myself; so hard, that 
I don’t know what to do.” 

* Do |—why, there is only one thing——”’ 

“ For a younger son, yes—go away and forget, 
Forget? as if 1 could ever forget!” 

And he langhed bitterly. 

“Come, George,” said the other, kindly, “ you 
know what I’ve always told you. I’m not rich, 
but whatever I have——"’ 

“Nonsense, old boy,’ interrupted George. 
“Don’t be offended, but it is nonsense. ou 
can’t do as your good old heart would make you, 
and it’s better as it should be. However, we wid] 
not begin a discourse on the law of primogeniture 
now, as I see old Boffles coming, evidently on 
serious business intent.” 

Their conversation had taken place in the corri- 
dor, which ran from end to end of the big, ugly 
mansion, aptly termed by its owner a barrack ; 
and Boffles, the butler, coming up with the mes- 
sage from the marchioness, Lord George cast a 
look of pity on his brother, as he hurried off to 
obey his summons, and betook himself to the sta- 
bles to smoke a pipe, and feel the legs of the 
horses ; for, as he said, “ If they’re lame, it’s better 
to know the worst; and if they’re sound, it sends 
one to bed happy.” 

Lady Carruthers was seated in her great arm- 
chair, that, to the eyes of her awestruck children, 
had always resembled a mighty monarch’s throne, 
placidly and with her usual calm and dignified 
expression doing her eternal work, which, vuried 
dy an occasional novel, formed her sole occupation 
and amusement. 

“Moreton,” she said (Moreton had been his 
title ere the death of his father, and she always 
zalled him by it, having a horror of the undigni- 
fied name of Jack), “sit down by me and listen. 
I have something to say to you of the utmost 
importance.” And poor Lord Carruthers sat 
-down, and felt like a nervous member of a jury, 
whose eye the judge had caught during his open- 





ing charge. ‘“ What I have to say,” proceeded 
the marchioness, with emphasis, “relates to your 
marriage.” 

‘““ My marriage, mother !”’ exclaimed he, aghast. 

“Be kind enough not to interrupt me, Moreton, 
and I will explain.” Carruthers tried to look 
humbler still, and, fulding her white and much- 
be-ringed hands, his mother proceeded: “ You 
are now nine-and-twenty; and both your poor 
father and I always agreed that it was necessary— 
mind, I say necessary—that you should be married 
before you attained the age of thirty. A man in 
your position has always this duty to do; but you 
have another, or rather the duty with you carries 
with it another. You must marry a woman with 
money.” Her ladyship paused a minute to wet 
her lips—a habit of in when preparing and 
rounding her sentences— and Carruthers tried to 
speak, but she waved him to be silent, compressed 
her hands, that the action had disarranged, to- 
gether again, and went on: “TI should have spoken 
to you before on this subject; but though I have 


” 


| made diligent inquiries, and many of my friends 


in London have done the same for me, until now 
I bave not lit upon any girl who possessed the 
requisites for the position of your wife. Your 
income, no doubt, is enough for yourself; and I 
am happy to see you so contented, and, I may say, 
useful, in your country life ; but your position is a 
thing you have not sufficiently considered. A 
marquis with a few thousands a year is a beggar, 
an absolute beggar; and your position now is to 
me a truly painful one—that is, it was until I 
satisfied myself that I have at last found a girl 
who will make you a good wife, and, moreover, 
bring with her an ample fortune. It is curious, 
indeed, that in my searches in your behalf I never 
looked at home; for here, at, I may say, our very 
ate, I have found her. Moreton, you must marry 
iss Bernard, of Castle Bernard!” 

And the marchioness wetted her lips and looked 
majestically at her son. 

‘*Marry Miss Bernard!” he stammered out; 
‘but I scarcely know her; [——” 

“You will have this Winter plenty of oppor- 
tunity for making her acquaintance. Now that 
the Bernards have come to settle down at Castle 
Bernard we shall see, no doubt, a great deal of 
each other. She is, as you know, a well-behaved 
girl; just the right age for you, and— not that 
that matters in the least—passably pretty. Mr. 
Bernard is, as I have ascertained for certain, over 
seventy years of age; and, therefore, there is little 
chance of a boy’s being born. Miss Bernard will 
have the whole Castle Bernard property, besides 
an estate in Cheshire—altogether a really large 
income. I have ascertained, indirectly, that Mrs. 
Bernard would have no objection to the alliance ; 
as dear Lady Selina says, marquises do not grow 
on every tree; and the Bernard money could not 
possibly be used for a higher or nobler purpose 
than to support the daughter of the house in the 
rank of marchioness !’’ 

Poor Lord Carruthers was taken by surprise, 
and tried in vain to make excuses, but he was no 
match for his white-handed mother ; and when he 
left her room, some hour afterwards, he had pro- 
mised, if possible, to do as she desired, and 
take the necessary step for the benefit of his 
family. The Bernards were to be asked over to 
them almost immediately; and a close alliance 
was to be at once Gated beeen the two houses 
of Abbeyfell and Castle Bernard. 

Lord George, when his brother communicated 
to him the purport of his mother’s message, said 
not a woid; but he was very moody and silent 
that night at dinner, and as he sat over his pipe 
in the smoking-room far into the small hours, at 
intervals strange sounds broke from him as of 
suppressed oaths; and as he rose and lit his candle, 
ere betaking himself to bed, he said to htmself 
between his set teeth, ‘ My God, is it to be so? 
And I do love her so truly !’ 

Having seen how Lady Carruthers has disposed 
of the hand of Miss Bernard, let us ourselves go 
over to Castle Bernard, and see that young lady 
and her belongings. The history of Mr. Bernard 
was a curious one; his father had lived in the 
good old days of Irish hospitality; and packs of 
cards and hounds, open house night and day, and 
every amusement and dissipation that could be 
invented for the destruction of a fortune, soon 
brought the glory of Castle Bernard down to the 
ground ; its owner died of a broken heart, unable 
to bear his fall, and his son found himself, a 
healthy p= man of five-and-twenty, with all 
the world before him, but not a shilling at home. 
He opened his oyster bravely, though, and after a 
hard life of struggle he returned one fine day to 
Ireland a prematurely aged man, having amassed 
in China a fortune many times larger than the one 
his father had so royally dissipated. His first care 
was to recover his paternal acres, which, by good 
fortune, he was enables to do; his next, to marry 
a wife to bring him heirs to his hard-won wealth. 
This also he succeeded in doing; but she blessed 
him only with one child, a girl. They called her 
Isabel, and tried to love her as parents should love 
their only child; but in this 1 don't think they 
quite sueceeded, Though she was the sweetest 
child that ever spoilt a frock, her father could 
never look at her without inwardly cursing her for 
not being a boy; and it was not in the nature of 
her mother to have the smallest affection for any 
one. A hard-faced, hard-spirited woman she was 
—a sort of conglomeration of the vinegar of 
our nature without a drop of the milk of human 
kindness to temper its acerbity. 

Poor Isabel Bernard, then, had not a very 
happy home, and her prospect of changing it did 
not appear very hopeful, as her father continually 
said that. if his daughter married she must get as 
good as she brought ; he would have no “ internal 
fortune-hunters dangling after her.” He had 
fancied, when he went back to Castle Bernard, 
after his many years’ absence, that the neighbors 
seemed to look coldly upon him as a self-made 
man, and to forget that his was as old a county 
family as any of theirs, and, after a year’s residence 
there, had betaken himself and family in disgust to 
his place in Cheshire, which he had bought for a 
second son, not knowing that even a first would be 
denied him. But a hint that Lady Carruthers had 
caused to be conveyed to his wife, as to her son's 
willingness to make her daughter a marchioness, 
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were she so inclined, had induced them now to 
make up their minds to return to the old place, and 
not to let such a chance of elevation pass untried 
for. Isabel Bernard, as she sits at breakfast in the 
magnificent dining-room of Castle Bernard on the 
morning which ushers in our story, was as pretty 
a young lady as you could well wish to see. I will 
not describe her, but, believe me, her dark glossy 
hair and black yet soft eyes were very sweet to 
look upon; and many were the young squires in 
the county that thought so. However, even Irish 
audacity could not break through the wall of 
emg raised by her parents to shield her from 
iarm, and the young squires sighed and ogled in 
vain. 

“Mr. Bernard,” says the lady of the house, who 
had just seated herself at breakfast and opened 
her first letter, “ here’s a note from the marchioness, 
asking us to dinner to-morrow night. I suppose 
we had better go ?’ 

This was a little humbug on the religious lady's 
part, as she had no doubt whatever that they had 

etter go.”’ 

“Yes, of course, my dear,” says the old man; 
and very old and hard-featured he looks. “ Of 
course. By-the-by, Isabel, you met Lord Car- 
ruthers at that party yesterday, did you not f” 

“Yes, papa,” said Isabel. 

“ Well, what did you think of him ?”’ 

‘“*He seemed nice; but his brother, Lord 
George, I think really -———” 

‘*Really what?” he asked, sharply, as she 
hesitated-—* really what ?’ 

“Oh, only very good-looking.” 

‘“* Nonsense,” put in Mrs. Bernard, “ nonsense, 
Isabel. “ You're always thinking of looks; as if 
the outward form mattered in the sight of God. 
Did Lord Carruthers talk to you much ?” 

“No, not much; but——” 

“ But what ?” 

“He seemed to wish to, only he couldn’t find 
anything to say, as he stood by me nearly all the 
time.” 

‘* Ah-h !” said Mr. Bernard, looking at his wife. 

Soon after breakfast a horse’s steps were heard 
on the gravel, and Lord George Carruthers was 
seen to ride up to the front door. By some mis- 
take both Mr. and Mrs. Bernard imagined that it 
was the elder brother who had come, and executed 
a masterly retreat, frowningly bidding Isabel stay 
and receive their guest, ps | say they would be 
down directly. It was an idea of his, and though 
his wife did think it improper and vulgar, his will 
was law, and she accompanied him. So George 
found only the young lady in the room when he 
entered ; as she advanced to receive him in her 

lain white dress, and with a ray of the sun just 
ighting up her blue-black hair, he thought he had 
never seen anything so exquisitely lovely, so 
apparently formed for the worship of the other 
sex; for his own part, he felt that already he 
adored the ground she walked upon. I believe in 
love at first sight, but of course I am unpractical 
and foolish, Love did not have the effect of 
making George Carruthers shy, and he rattled 
away on several topics of country interest, just 
mentioning that the primary object of his visit was 
to ascertain if they would dine at Abbeyfell the 
next night, and then somehow they got upon the 
subject of flowers. 

‘**T don't care a bit for flowers in the Summer,” 
he said; “they seem such a matter of course ; 
but in Winter I think they are delicious, 
Will you give me one of those for my button- 
hole?” and he pointed to some camellias which 
adorned the room, 

“Oh, yes!’ said the girl, eagerly, and then 
blushing at herself for being so eager. The 
obstinate flower refused to break off, and it was 
necessary for George to help with a pocket-knife ; 
in the operation, of course, their fingers somehow 
touched. There was nothing wrong in that, surely ? 
And in bending down close to see better where 
to insert the knife, his lips rested for a moment 
on the little white hand so close to his, Was that 
very wrong either? Well, I suppose it was; but 
Isabel, though she blushed a bright crimson, I am 
afraid did not think so, nor was very angry with 
him for what he had done. I don’t believe either 
of those two ever had had throughout their lives 
such an amount of pleasure as was put into that 
short half-hour that they were alone in the Castle 
Bernard drawing-room. Tom Moore is quite right : 


*“There’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love’s young dream.” 


I don’t think they said much to each other, and 
I’m quite sure what they said would not be worth 
recording; but I think that the opening of the 
door and entrance of Mrs. Reoneal called them 
down from a heaven they had made for themselves, 
whereof they were the only inhabitants ! 

Great was Mrs, Bernard's disgust to find that it 
was Lord George and not Lord Carruthers to 
whom they had allowed half an hour alone with 
Isabel ; and it was all she could do not to be rude 
to him, and tell him civilly that they would dine 
at Abbeyfell the next night. 

George Carruthers’s honest face bore a perplexed 
expression as he cantered home, and his thoughts 
were so busily engaged that it was lucky his steed 
knew his way well, or they might have wandered 
to any part of the country. 


a 
CHAPTER II. 


2 dinner at Abbeyfell was a great success, as 

far as the marchioness’s plot was concerned, 
Her eldest son was obedient beyond her anticipa- 
tions, and though for a few moments her maternal 
heart was torn by seeing Isabel Bernard and 
George conversing in a corner with apparent 
pleasure to themselves, she soon, by an adroit 
movement, routed them, and sent the latter off to 
turn over some music for Miss Monteith, a pretty 

oung Scotch girl, who, with her brother Lolly 

onteith of the Guards, a friend of George’s, was 
staying with them on a short visit. Short the 
marchioness intended it to be; for Miss Monteith 
was as portionless as she was pretty, and, more- 
over, seemed to be very fond of the society of her 
eldest son, a fondness which he apparently shared. 
For the next week the two houses of Castle 
Bernard and Abbeyfell, to all intents and purposes, 
were only one. Each day on parting it was— 
“What are you going to do to-morrow ?” and to- 





morrow’s plans at Castle Bernard were sure also to 
be to-morrow’s plans at Abbeyfell. 

Lady Carruthers was no mean diplomatist, and 
would have written and said polite falsehoods, and 
puzzled inquisitive people with any ambassador of 
the days when diplomacy was really an art and a 
profession. 

Lord Carruthers had quite given way to the 
maternal stream, and was borne by its —— 
current each day to Castle Bernard, when he 
nearly always found himself taking ¢éte-d-téte 
walks with Isabel, or sitting with her alone in the 
drawing-room. He was not good at making love, 
had none of the animal spirits and animation of 
his brother; but there was a gentlemanlike ten- 
derness in his manner to women that nearly 
always charmed them when they knew him well; 
and had it not been for somebody else, Isabel 
Bernard would have almost fallen in love with 
him. But as it was, the little angel-demon, 
Cupid, had put it out of her power to do so, by 
stealing away her heart a week or so before; and 
I must do him the justice of saying, giving her a 
true, honest one in exchange. But of what use is 
the heart of a younger son? 

She had been rather pained for the last three 
days by the persistent manner in which George 
Carruthers seemed to avoid her; and this fact 
caused her perhaps the more readily to lend 
herself, or apparently lend herself, to Lady Carru- 
thers and her parents’ scheme. Oh, George, 
George, had you but spoken in time! But regrets 
are unavailing and absurd; and if he had spoken, 
I should, perhaps, never have had the opportunity 
of writing this story. 

George Carruthers, who kept and hunted the 
hounds that had always been a part of the estab- 
lishment at Abbeyfell— Lord Carruthers did not 
hunt—instead of speaking his love, took to riding 
in a desperate manner, and astonished even the 
men of Kilclare—second to none for their hard- 
riding propensities--at the violent and uncompro- 
mising manner in which he went across a country. 
Riding straight across the fair county of Kilclare, 
I may tell you, reader, who deems that there is no 
hunting worthy to be so called out of Leicester- 
shire, is about as difficult a performance as any, 
and can only be attained at the cost of many a 
nasty fall and awkward contretemps. Having a 
real crowner over a stiff bit of timber on toa hard 
grass field, is no doubt unpleasant; but it is as 
nothing to falling backwards off a six-foot bank, 
with a tired horse on the top of you, and a ditch 
some three feet ~ below to receive you and 
your steed, and hold you fast till assistance 
arrives to pull you out, and, if you are not drowned, 
suffocated, or crushed, to set you on your legs again. 

Miss Helen Monteith, who had flirted as desper- 
ately as she could with Carruthers until the 

arental arrangement was made, did not at all 
ike the position of affairs, and said to her brother, 
a voung insouciant guardsman, whom nothing in 
heaven or on earth could astonish or alarm, or 
rouse out of his half-insulting indifference : 

“Lolly, it’s perfectly beastly; there’s poor 
Lord Carruthers sent off to make love to that old 
China merchant’s daughter; and there’s Lord 
George out hunting all day, and not a soul left for 
me to talk to.” 

“ Talk to me,” said Lolly, languidly. 

“T don’t think that would amuse me; and as 
you don’t even take the trouble to answer my 
questions, I should have to do all the talking by 
myself,” 

“ Why, isn’t that what you like?” 

“ Perhaps ; but I don't like to be obliged to do 
it,”” 
“Oh, I say, Nell, like a good girl, just run up 
to my room: you'll find my cigar-case on my 
dressing-table ; bring it down.” 

Pt ag up yourself,” said Miss Helen, rather snap- 
ishly. 

PM Hang it all,’’ began Lolly, “ when a fellow’s 
got a bad knee = 

“That'll do, I'll go; I know I must when you 
begin about your fabulous knee,” 

Lolly Monteith had hurt that portion of his 
body once upon a time in a hunting fall; and 
though it had been perfectly well for ages, he 
oat it of great use in saving him doing anythin 
for himself; moreover he had five sisters, and o 
what use are sisters, unless they wait upon their 
brother ? 

Now, it so happened that a few days after the 
time my story opens, two ¢éte-d-tétes occurred, which, 
had she known them, would have much disturbed 
the serenity of the white-handed marchioness, as 
she sat in her scented Joudoir, and worked at her 
eternal stitches. Number one of these ¢éte-d-céte 
interviews was between Lord Carruthers and Miss 
Monteith. She had put on her ¢hings, and the 
most betwitching little hat, to take a hasty 
constitutional about the shrubbery; and just as 
she emerged from the front-docr, she met the 
master of the house coming in. Of course, he 
turned round and accompanied her. She at once 
began her upbraidings. 

“T have scarcely seen you at all for the last 
week, Lord Carruthers; but I suppose you find 
the society at Castle Bernard much pleasanter 
than that here. Miss Bernard is certainly a 
charming girl.” 

Lord Carruthers winced, and said, hesitatingly ; 

‘“ Yes, she’s charming ; but-——"’ 

‘Oh, no, there are no buts,’’ interrupted his 
companion. ‘ You mustn't qualify; she is ut- 
terly charming and accomplished, and so pretty, 
You admire dark people, don’t you, Lord Carru- 
thers F” 

This was an artful question, for the speaker was 
the fairest of the blondes, 

“No,” said Carruthers, rather perplexed as to 
how to answer, “You know I have often 
told you that I admire fair people; but oh, Miss 
Monteith, let me tell you what I have in my heart. 
Even if you cannot forgive, you can pity me.” 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

‘Of course I will pity you, if you require pity,” 
she said, gently. ; 

‘Miss Monteith,’ he began, speaking as if 
each word came from him with an effort. “ I 
hope you won’t despise me utterly when I tell you 
all; but I fear you must, as indeed I despise 
myself.”” 

He stopped for a moment and seemed unable to 
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speak, while Helen looked at him with something 
in her eyes very like love. At last he went on: 

‘| proposed to Miss Bernard this morning —— 

‘And she accepted you ?” 

The girl's color had left her face, and she put 
one hand on a rustic bench that was near to steady 
herself ; but she asked the question in a clear and 
rather hard voice : 

Yes,” 

* Allow me to offer you my congratulations, 
then, Lord Carruthers,” 

There was something unnatural in the hard 
composure of the girl's voice, 

“ Don’t, Helen— Miss Monteith—for I cannot 
bear it,” he exclaimed, turning away, as if to hide 
his face from her. 

The little gloved hand grasped the arm of the 
old wooden bench convulsively for a moment, and 
then the hard, cold voice, that seemed scarcely to 
be the voice of Helen Monteith, said: 

“*T think we had better go back to the house, 
Lord Carruthers. It is getting late, and your 
mother expects me to tea.” 

They walked back to the house side by side, but 
no word passed between them; both their hearts 
were full, and Helen’s composure could only be 
kept up by silence. When they reached tbe hall- 
door, by an almost involuntary action she held out 
her hand, still silently: it was the tacit farewell to 
their scarcely expressed and now shattered love. 
He pressed his lips to it passionately, and with 
something very like a sob turned from her, while 
she hurried to her room, and there covered the 
hard that he had kissed with her own kisses, 
while her tears rained down like a Summer shower. 
She knew he loved her; but she also knew that 
she had lost him. Young ladies of the present day 
are not given to breaking their hearts , but I think 
the announcement of Lord Carruthers’s engage- 
ment from his own lips gave Helen Monteith a 
keener pang than had ever experienced 
before. 

Perhaps, indeed, to dry her tears, came the 
thought that there was hope stiil ; while his heart 
was hers she need not despair, and that his heart 
did belong to her she doubted not. I hope the 
fact of his being a marquis did not enter at all into 
her pretty little head: but you would scarcely be- 
lieve me if I said so; therefore I shall not try 
your credulity too far. 

The other /éte-d-téte that the marchioness 
would have disliked came about in this wise: The 
scent had been very bad, and the part of the 
country they were in so devoid of foxes, that 
George decided upon bringing his hounds home at 
about three o’clock—a very unusual thing in that 
keen hunting county, where the frequent practice 
was to whip the hounds off when it became too 
dark to distinguish a fence till you were on to or 
into it. Disliking the jogging pace which it is 
thought necessary to go for the benefit of the 
hounds, he had trotted on in front with Lolly 
Monteith; and, passing by the yok Ee park- 
gates of Castle Bernard, whom should he see ap- 
proaching him on the road but Isabel Bernard, 
returning from some little mission of charity 
among the poor of the village. If there is one 
time at which a pretty English (or Irish) girl 
looks better than at another, it is when she is 
well equipped in boots with a pretty pretense of 
strength, short and brilliant petticoat, and coquet- 
tish hat, for the purpose of taking a quiet walk in 
the country. 

They pulled up of course to exchange greetings, 
and Lolly, who, as he said, “could never abide a 
fellow who spoiled sport,” trotted on alone. The 
traces of tears were in Isabel's soft, black eyes as 
she turned them smilingly up to George, and her 
voice trembled a little as she answered his first or- 
dinary questions. 

« Walking alone!” he said ; ‘I can’t allow that, 
Miss Bernard. Do let me escort you at least up 
to the last park-gates ?”’ 

He had dismounted ere she could assent, and 
walked by her side leading his horse, who must 
have disapproved of having his head turned round 
when so near to his stable and evening meal. They 
had walked some way, and the chimneys of Castle 
Bernard were looming dreadfully close over the 
trees that surrounded the house, ere George had 
extracted from her her secret, that his brother had 
that morning ridden over and proposed for her— 
first to her mother, and then to herself. 

“Oh, Miss Bernard! Isabel, darling, how could 
?”’ and he stopped suddenly, and tried to seize 

er hand. 

He knew that his loyalty to his brother, whom 
he loved with all his aren § should have checked 
such a question; but for the moment his feelings 
had the mastery over him, and he repeated, almost 
sternly : 

“ Isabel, how could you?” 

“T could not help it, George— indeed I couldn't,’ 
she sobbed, calling him in her grief, and for the 
first time, by his Christian name ; “ they made me 
—they said it was my duty. My father ordered 
me to to—indeed—indeed—I could not possibly 
help it!” 

For a moment a torrent of reproach was in 
George Carruthers’s heart; but the sight of the 
girl he loved, oh, so dearly, sobbing as it her heart 
would break, softened his anger. He knew how 
hard it must have been for a poor, friendless girl 
to resist the arguments and menaces of two such 
parents—so stern and determined in their worldly 
wisdom. He remembered also that he had no 
right whatever to reproach her, for he had not 
spoken when he might, he had let slip the oppor- 
tunity, if there had ever been one; and the thought 
also came to him that as the wife of his brother 
she would ape some day be far happier than 
as his; for he knew that brother’s kind heart, and 
felt that he would make a good husband to the girl 
he married. He took her hand very gently, and 
spoke : 

“Do not cry, Miss Bernard—Isabel. It is per- 
haps better as itis. My brother is worthy of you, 
oak of your love,’’ 

‘« My love,” she repeated -—‘ my love!” 

“Yes; your love, Isabel; for you will come to 
love him. As for me—well, it was a silly dream 
—I must get over it as best I may ; Let the 
awakening 1s very bitter. Good-by; I must not 
come further on; your people will see me. Re- 


member, Isabel, whatever may happen, that I do 


” 


she 





not blame you or reproach you—I only blame and | 
reproach myself.” 
And he left her standing sobbing among the 
trees, and rode home with Despair behind him on 
the saddle. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





THE ALTA-JUSTICE MINING WAR 
IN NEVADA. 

\ COLLISION between the men operating the 
£4 Justice and Alta mines, at Gold Hills, Nevada, 
has been imminent for several weeks. The title in 
the properties is in dispute, and the companies 
have pushed their drifts until a connection was 
made. Then, through reports of encroachments 
by each gang of men, a new difficulty arose. The 
men got into personal altercations, spies and guards 
were sent out by each company, and the men, be- | 
coming more and more embarrassed, appealed to 
the Gold Hill Miners’ Union. Several conferences 
resulted from their appeal between the Union and 
Messrs. Curtis and Derby, superintendents of the 
rival mines. A compact was signed, and watchers 
chosen from each company to guard the mines and 
prevent a conflict between the operators. 

Before the agreement was atiained each party is 
said to have armed its men to enable them to resist 
an attack from their opponeuts, while, on the other 
hand, it is asserted that the Alta men only were 
armed. Rumor was busy and perhaps extrava- 
gantly fanciful in describing the means adopted by 
the superintendents to destroy each other’s works 
and men. 

It was stated upon good authority that a car-load 
of cans filled with some villainous compound which 
the men thought was to be used in smoking out the | 
enemy as soon as a connection between the mines | 
was made, had been received at the Justice Mine. | 
This material, though it would not explode, would | 
throw out a great volume of noxious gas. This 
compound, it was considered, was of a very dele- 
terious character. It was liable to cause death, by 
asphyxiation, of those who could not escape it, and 
should men escape with their lives they were liable 
to be so injured as to eventually die. 

On the other side, it was stated that Superin- 
tendent Curtis gave a description of his ‘‘ monitor,”’ 
as he called it. It was a kind of bullet-proof car 
placed on wheels, with portholes through which to 
shoot. This was to contain two men with plenty of 
guns and pistols, and was to be propelled by a man 
from behind. In this way Mr. Curtis expected to 
capture the entire drift, and if necessary the level. 
As its efficiency was not tested, it is difficult to give 
-~ opinion as to its probable workings. 

r. Derby started for his mine late on the even- 
ing of January 16th. He said he had obtained 
word that they had commenced drifting towards 
him in the Justice. If this were the case some one 
would be killed the moment an opening into the 
Alta was made, He did not know that his informa- 
tion was correct, but he was going down to the 
mine to see about matters. 

Superintendent Curtis informed the Committee 
of Superintendents that he would withdraw his 
fighters, provided the Alta folks would take their 
fighters away from that part of the mine, and allow 
him to advance crosscut No. 1, on the 1,150 level, 
into the disputed ground ; otherwise he should ex- 
tend his crosscut at all hazards, and those who in- 
terfered with him must take the consequences. 

At noon on the following day the members of 
the Gold Hill Miners’ Union adjourned q special 
meeting, made up a procession and marched down 
Main Street. In front was carried the American 
flag and the banner of the Union, bearing the 
words: *‘ Gold Hill Miners’ Union,” “In God We 
Trust.” Thomas Burke, Presiisent of the Gold 
Hill Union, led the procession, which numbered 
several lundred. A great many miners from Vir- 
zinia joined in and helped to swell the ranks. On 
reaching the Alta works they demanded of the 
foreman of the mine, in the absence of Superin- 
tendent Derby, that the fighting men be removed 
from the mine. When the president guaranteed 
that none of the men should be ! armed, and that 
he would take the fighting-men from the Justice 
mine also, the foreman assented, and a committee 
went down into the mine with the foreman, and the 
‘‘shotgun miners’? were hoisted out, each one 
carrying his shotgun in his hand. They were 
marched directly out in front of the entire crowd 
and taken into the office, where they gave up 
their guns. In this office were stored thirty or 
forty shotguns, besides a number of Henry rifles 
and a whole carload of six-shooters. 

The Union then marched to the Justice mine, 
where Superintendent Curtis ordered all his armed 
men up. Guards from the Union were posted at 
each mine to see that one party did not encroach 
upon the rights of the other. Affairs remained in 
siatu quo at our latest advices. 

















THE ILL-FATED STEAMER 
*“* METROPOLIS.” 


HE steamship Metropolis, one of a fleet ot three 

vessels engaged for special service between 
Philadelphia and Pera, Brazil, which left the tormer 
port on Tuesday, January 29th, with five hundred 
tons of railroad iron and over two hundred en- 
gineers, artisans and laborers, went ashore on Cur- 
rituck Beach, three miles south of the lighthouse 
shore of North Carolina, early in the evening of 
the following Thursday. 

On Wednesday night the vessel began leaking 
badly, in the rudder case. Finding he could not 
gain on the leaks’ by pumping, the captain con- 
cluded to lighten the steamer by throwing coal 
overboard, and he determined to bear away for 
Hampton Roads. At midnight the circulating pump 
gave out. At 3 a.M.a heavy sea boarded the 
vessel, carrying away the smoke-stack, boats, en- 
gine room, and the doors of the forward saloon, 
letting in a large quantity of water. The ship be- 
came nearly unmanageable. .As nothing could be 
done to save the skip, an attempt was made to 
reach the beach, as the only chance for saving life. | 
The beach was reached at6 o’clock. At that time 
the engine had stopped, the fires being out. All 
the headsails were set to drive the vessel further 
upon the beach. The surf was very violent. At 
4 o’clock the word passed for all hands to prepare 
themselves with life-preservers. At 6:45 a. M. the 
ship struck the beach. A panic ensued, creating 
consternation on board of the wildest character. 
All order and discipline was at an end, and many 
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were drowned by the sea washing them overboard, 
At 1l a. M. a man on horseback made his appear- 
ance on the beach, waving his hat and promising 
assistance. At 12:30 the Life-saving Service made 
their appearance, but came poorly provided to 
save life. All the assistance they could render was | 
to get the people ont of the surf as they came | 
ashore. Had they come to the scene of the wreck | 
during the forenoon, nearly every one could have 
been saved. At5 p.m. the vessel broke up, com- | 
pletely throwing all into the sea. 
The names of one hundred and fifty-eight persons | 
saved have been received, placing the number of 
the lost at about one hundred. 
The steamship Metropolis was under the com- | 
mand of Captain Ankers, and was the second dis- 
patched by Messrs. P. & T. Collins to Brazil. She | 
sailed with two hundred and fifteen passengers, | 
only twenty-five being saloon passengers. She | 
carried a cargo of five hundred tons of rails and | 
machinery, and two hundred tons of stores, all in 
charge ot Mr. Paul J. White, late chief engineer of 
the Lehigh Navigation Company, and Mr. James 
T. Moore, engineer. Nearly all the passengers ; 
were laborers and foremen to work on the Madeira 
and Mamore Railroad, which the firm of the Collins 
Brothers have contracted to build. The rails and 
machinery carried were for the plant of the road, 


and the stores for the subsistence ot the workmen | N 


on the vessel and those dispatched on the Mer- 
cedita, the first ship dispatched. 

The steamer was condemned in the opinion of 
even inexpert observers before she sailed. Pre- 
dictions were made of a disaster to |er in her 
attempt to make a voyage for a long distance, 
heavily laden with cargo and passengers. 

The Metropolis was built curing the war as a gun- | 
boat, it is supposed, in 1862, and was before she 
went out of commission used as a transport. At the 
close of the war she was lengthened forty feet, | 
making her 210 feet long on the keel. At the same | 
time she was altered to a passenger and freight | 
boat; saloons and stateroor s for sixty first-class | 
passengers were constructed on her upper deck, 
and berths between decks for 165 steerage passen- 
gers. She was a propeller, schooner rigged, rated 
A2 and insured for $42,000, but in what companies | 
as yet remains unknown. 

Currituck Beach is situated off the northeast 
coast of North Carolina, and the shore line has long 
been dreaded by mariners in consequence of its 
treacherous shoals. ‘The island is thirty miles in 
length and two in width, and the greatest width of 
the Sound is ten miles. The scene of the wreck of | 
the Metropolis is about twenty miles north of Kitty 
Hawk, near the scene of the Huron catastrophe. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The Channel Tunnel.—The work on the Chennel 
tunnel is being prosecuted with great activity on the 
English side at Sangate. A shaft has been sunk to a 
depth of 300 feet, and the experimental gallery has 
been commenced. It is to be continued for half a mile | 
under the sea, and if no obstacle is met with the work | 
will be pushed forward without any further delay. 
Much trouble is already experienced from the filtering 
through of large quantities of water, requiring two 
powerful pumps for its removal 





Lectures to Workingmen in Paris.—Free lectures 
are given to workingmen in twenty municipal districts 
of Paris by the Polytechnic Association of that city A 
uniform programme is prepared in advance, and special 
text books are published at a cheap rate to serve as 
guides Everything is voluntary No salaries are given 
to the teachers and no fecs taken from the workmen 
The celebrated chemist Dumas is president, and bas 
given much time to this worthy object since the organiza- 
tion of the association in 1830. 





A Building for Clinics in Berlin.—The erection of a 
large building for medical clinics in Berlin, Prussia, has | 
been decided upon, and the work is to be begun in | 
April. The estimated cost of this structure is put at | 
two million marks ($500,000), and the time for com- 
pleting the work limited to four years. The rivalry 
between the medical schools of Berlin and Leipsic has 
led to extraordinary efforts in the former city, and 
large appropriations have been obtained for hospitals, 
clinics, physiological and pathological institutes in 
Berlin, some of which are already finished. The number 
of matriculated students in Berlin is 2,490, and in 
Leipsic 3,034, the excess at the latter university being 
largely due to the attractions held out to scientific 
students at Leipsic. 


The Deepest Artesian Well in the World. -The 
deepest artesian well in the world is being bored at Pesth, 
and has reached already a depth of 2,853 feet. The well at 
Paris, which measures 1,641 feet, bas hitherto been the 
first. The object of the undertaking is to obtain an un- 
limited supply of warm water for the municipal establish- | 
ments and public baths. A temperature of 161° Fahr. 
has already been reached, and the work will be prosecuted 
until water of 178° is obtained. About 175,000 gallons 
of warm water stream out daily, rising to a height of 
thirty-five feet. Magnets are used for pulling up 
fragments of broken tubes, and the water arising from 
the well is employed as a motive power, driving the 
drills at a rate of speed double that previously imparted 
from the mouth of the well. 


Injurious Effects of Examinations in our Schools.— 
In a recent address on education Professor Huxley ex- 
pressed the views of most teachers in regard to the in- 
jurious effects of examinations upon students, and he 
might have included their bad reflex action upon the 
examiner. Nature says on this point: ‘*Go into a 
company of scientific men and observe the most dog- 
matic, the most unfruitful, and the least modest among 
them, you will find that this man is, as we may say, an 
examiner by profession. Speak to him of research or 
other kindred topics, he will smile at you—his time is 
far too precious to be wasted in discussing such trivial- 
ities; like his examinés, he finds they do not pay.” | 
The great progress made by Germany is believed to be 
due to the absence of artificial cramming for examina- 
tions, and the fact that each student sees those around 
him spurred from within and not from without. Hints 
from such a man as Huxley ought not to be disregarded 
by our school boards and University professors. 


nent Munich photographer and inventor of the Albertype | 
printing process, has made the highly important inven- 
tion of photographing the natural colors of objects by 
means of a combination of the ordinary photographic 
process with a photographic printing press used in 
the Albertype. The finest shades of colors are said to be | 
reproduced. The secret consists in the separation of 

white light into yellow, blue and red rays, and in the 

artificial application of the same colors in the printing 

press. Three negatives are taken corresponding to the 

three primary colors, and the final manipulation consists 

in printing the three images upon the same plate, when 

the colors intermingle and the natural colors and shades 

of the objects are obtained. The colors are believed to 

be permanent, though sufficient time has noi elapsed 

since the invention was made to testthis poiut. Niepce 

de St. Victor succeeded in daguerreotyp’ng colors ten 

years ago, but they were fugitive and the process was 

of no avail, 


Photographing Colors.—Herr Josef Albert, the emi- | 


| overhauled 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


It is said that the late Samuel Bowles was a 
descendant of Miles Standish—through the Wetherstield 
branch of bis ancestry 


Mr. P. T. Barnum is said to calculate that he 
has soid since he began his business of amusement no 
less than $83,000,000 worth of tickets. 


3RIGHAM Youna’s business affairs are to be 
by the Mormon Church, many members 
believing that he appropriated church money to his own 
account. 

Tue copyright of the musical works of Men- 
delssohn expired on the Ist of January, the author’s or 
composer's privilege in Germany being limited to thirty 


| years after death. 


Mrs. Marcy, wife of General R. B. Marcy, 
Inspector.General of the Un ted States Army, and sister 
of Mrs. General McClellan, died in Baltimore, January 
29th, after a brief illness. 


Joun Zunpex, H. W. Beecher'’s aged organist, 
is going back to Germany. He ill and feeble, and 
Mr. Beecher has asked that a yearly st pend of $200 
be given Lim while he lives. 

Tue late Robert P. Parrott, of Cold Springs, 
’. Y., the inventor of the Parrott gun, who, at his own 
expense, built the Episcopal house of worship in that 
place, has bequeathed $100,000 to the same church. 
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ousand two 


Year’s gifts 
Windsor, some eight hundred in all, 
meats and sacks of coal In all, three tl 


QveEN Victoria’s New 
poor of 


of 


| hundred pounds of beef and sixty-five tons of coal were 
| distributed 


Tue elegant and costly swords which were once 
presented to Gencral Twiggs for gallant service in the 
Mexican War, and which were captured by General But- 
ler at New Orleans, are still preserved in the Treasury 
at Washington 


Mr. Cuartes Fravcts ADAMS now occupies 
the Hooper House, in Washington, for the reported 
purpose of being near the State Department, from the 
archives of which he is collecting material for his book 
on Albert Gallatin 


Mr. GrorGe WILLIAMsON, appointed Collector 
of New Orleans, is a wealthy lawyer, who served on 
General Polk's staff during the civil war, and in 1873 
was appointed Minister to South America. He a 
moderate Republican. 


is 


Queen Vicroria is having experimental tele- 
phonic communication laid between Osborne House and 
the dockyards at Southampton and Portsmouth. She 
has desired Professor Bell to go down to Osborne to ex- 
plain the details of his invention. 


Dr. Scuppger says that the Oriental nations 
will never become converted to Christianity until their 
women first become Christians, and be says that the 
women can be converted only by the personal agency 
of women who go there from Christian countries 


Captain H. W. Cutsuotm, the United States 
Vice Consul at St. John, N. B,, bas been presented with 
an elegant gold watch and chain, appropriately inscribed, 
in recognition of his gallantry in saving life and property 
during the great fire in that city on the 20th of last 
June. 


Rosert Waxrpiaw and Miss Martha Draper, 
of Newport Landing, California, being under age, were 
unable to get a license, and, on a recent Sunday, Rob- 
ert hired a boat and a minister, and, putting out to sea, 
was soon beyond the three-mile limit over which the 
United States has jurisdiction, aod there the knot was 
tied 


Mrs. Myra Ciark Garnes has sent an at- 
torney to Baltimore to claim the value, with interest, 
of a parcel of lana sold by that city some time ago, 
which she claims as a part of the property to which 
her title has lately been confirmed by a lezal decision. 
The full amount of her ciaim is $100,000, but she is 
willing to compromise for one-half that sum 


Prince Bismarck is not particularly fond of 
music; but a little English song to ‘‘Spring’’ has a 
special charm for him. When the song first came out, 
a pretty little English girl sang it to him, which so 
pleased him, that he used to specially ask to have it 
sung. Whenever he meets the singer, be invariably 
breaks out, with a smile on his face, with: ‘Sprng! 
Spring!” 

Despite appearances, a very serious difference 
exists between Don Carlos and his wife. The Pretender, 
during h:s late visit to that magic quarter, the East, was 
unable to resist the blue eyes and seductive glances of 
certain fair Circassians. The sweet temper of Donna 
Margarita has been considerably soured by several es- 
capades in the most Catholic and other European 
countries, but this “ infidel liaison is more than enough 
to ingulf the whole of the milk of kindaess of forgiv- 


; ing woman. 


Cart Scumipt, who has been a resident of St 
Louis County for the past forty-three years, claims that 
he was born in 1763. According to his story, he came 
to this country when he was ten years of age, and was 
apprenticed to a silversmith in Boston by the name of 
Rodney. He says that he was one of the boys who 
made the memorable call upon General Gage to demand 
their inalienable right to coast upon the Common. He 
fought in the Revolution uuder General Wayne, and 


| shows his discharge papers in proof of his assertion. 


Rey. Canon Bravon, of Southampton, Eng- 
land, has, among other congratulations, received tbose 
of the Queen, through Sir J. Cowell, and the Duke and 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, on his attaining his one hua- 
dredth year. Canon Beadon is the last surviving ‘ free- 
man” of Hampshire, and has been for more than 
sixty-two years one of the managers of the Southamp- 
ton Savings Bank, the original committee of which 
included the Earl of Malmesbury, Lord Palmerston, the 
late Dean of Westminstcr, and John Willis Fleming, 
then member of Parliament for South Hants. 


Tue marriage of the King of Spain to a German 
princess has been a project which Prince Bismarck hag 
had much at heart during the last year. The union af 
Alfonso with the Duc de Montpensier’s daughter had 
something to do with the support which the German 


| Chancellor lately gave the French Republicans, and, 
| perhaps, his band might be discovered in Queen Isa- 


bella’s recent outbreaks. The Duc de Montpensier 
manifested the huckstering tactics of his family in the 
negotiations concerning his daughter’s dowry; but the 
king was so much in love that all barriers were sur- 
passed. 

Tue most successful and brilliant military en- 
tertainment of the season was the hop given by the 
officers stationed on Governor's Island, on the evening 
of January 30th. Nearly all the army officers on duty 
in the harbor of New York or visiting the city were 
present, besides those serving on General Hancock's staff, 
and also the officers of the naval vessels now in the port 
and the marine officers from the Brooklyn Barracks. 
Steamboats plied through the night between the Battery 
and Governor's Island to convey the guests, As for every 
officer present there were on an average two ladies, the 
assemblage was quite large, The arrangements for en- 
joyment were made on a scale of generous liberality 
which reflected great credit on the hospitable impulses 


{ of Major Bush aud the ollicers under his command, 














FISHTOWN. 
A WINTER SETTLEMENT ON THE 
Ick IN SAGINAW Bay, ON 
LAKE HUvuRON. 


( N the borders of Lake Huron, 
) where its waters dash up 
against the thickly wooded shores 
ot the State of Michigan, is an inlet 
known as Saginaw Bay. Visit this 
inlet any time before the long Win- 
ter sets in, and you will see the bay 
dotted over with innumerable 
small fishing-boats, whose white 
sails resemble so many graceful 
sea-gulls skimming over the water: 
in these boats are the fishermen 
dragging their nets tor Mackinaw 
trout. 

Hundreds support themselves in 
this way through the season when 
the lake and bay are free from ice ; 
but a time soon comes when, for 
twenty miles out from the shore, an 
ice bridge form: thick enough to 
sustain a whole village, ani the 
mercury seldom rising above zero 
from the last of November until 
the first of March, the fishermen 
and their families would be quite 
destitute as soon as the bleak 
Winter commences, had not a 
mode been established whereby 
they could fish all the Winter 
through. As there was no work 
to be accomplished, there was, of 
course, much suffering, and an op- 
portunity offered to prove the pro- 
verb that ‘‘ necessity is the mother 
ot invention.’”” Many ways were 
devised, and much cogitating rack- 
ed the brains of the poor, until they 
at last concluded to try the exper'- 
ment of each man’s building him- 
self a house aud moving on to the 
lake, directly the ice tormed. It 
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was no sooner thought of than put 
to the test, and several hundred 
families moved out from shore, 
and by cutting a larger square hole 
through the solid floor into the dark 
waters, they were enabled to drop 
their nets and secure the fish. 

It seems almost incredible that 
it is possible for so large a number 
of people to live at once upon the 
ice; but it is a favorite haunt of 
Jack Frost, and he comes puffing 
and blowing from his home in the 
Spitzbergen regions with a blast 
that not only bites fingers and 
noses and tingles ears with a cruel 
nip, but keeps a solid foundation 
for the ice city for many months. 

If you never have been upon the 
shores of Michigan in mid-Winter, 
you never have felt truly cold 
weather. ‘The renown of this 
curious city reached us long before 
we were willing to accept the truth 
of the report, and it was not until 
we had visited it and beheld the 
markets and green groceries, the 
odd little log-dwellings containing 
only one room, witha stove perched 
upon a shelf to prevent the ice 
from melting, and had peeped 
through the large square hole in the 
fluor where the men were dragging 
in the fish, could we believe 
such a city really existed—scarcely 
even then could we feel certain that 
it was not a myth, or a fairy village, 
that would soon slip away and 
leave, where were now roads and 
houses, taverns and markets, but 
angry, treacherous waters that 
would bear not a trace of the 
hundreds of busy workmen so re- 
cently living above them. 

The houses are built on wheels, 
much alter the fashion of a photo- 
grapher’s portable house; have a 
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NEVADA.—THE CONTEST BETWEEN THE JUSTICE AND ALTA MINING COMPANIES—THE GOLD HILL MINERS UNION EXPELLING THE FIGHTERS FROM THE ALTA MINE, ON JANUAKY 17TH. 
FROM A SKETCH BY JOHN M. BELL, GOLD BILL.—SEE PAGE 411. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. —THE STEAMSHIP ‘* METROPOLIS,’? WRECKED IN A GALE OFF CURRITUCK BEACH, ON THE NIGHT OF JANUARY 31lsT, WITH THE LOSS OF ONE HUNDRED RAILROAD OPERATIVES, ON THEIR 
WAY TO BRAZIL.—SEE PAGE 411. 
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door and a chimney, are furnished with very little 
comfort, and generally contain from four to five 
people in each. The village lies ten miles from 
shore ani includes, besides the large number olf 
dwellings, many markets and stores. We did not 
expect to see so many happy-faced people in such 
a dreary, desolate place; possibly it might have 
been because of the unusual excitement that pre- 
vailed at the good fortune of bringing in a ten 
pound tront, or it might be owing to the clear 
Western climate, that we beheld so many sturdy 
people ; but, I take it, it would be quite impossible 
to find a city lad who could outstrip a Michigan 
boy in a long run—here he thinks no more of 
skating twelve miles to shore ani back than of 
walking two city blocks on a frosty morning. The 
clear atmosphere is invigorating and healthful, 
such a disease as pulmonary complaint never hav- 
ing been known. Once, two fishermen more 
ventur us than the rest, remained a night too 
long in the fast-ebbing village, and in the morning 
not a trace of ice could be seen beyond the small 
cake upon which they floated; fortune, however, | 
served them a good turn, for, after floating In the 
lake for two days and nights, a cold east-wind pre- 
vailed which was sufficient to form a new bridge, 
and upon this they skated ashore. The lives of the 
inhabitants are thus franght with danger, as a 
sudden change in the temperature may leave them 
at any time without their city; therefore. it seems to 
present a covstant fluctuation, and the owners of | 
the cabins, not being burdened with much furni- 
ture, are ever ready to close their doers and | 
at a moment’s notice drag their families to 
terra firma. But this does not often happen, as 
Jack Frost's visits are generally so prolonged 
as to leave no doubt regarding the svfety of the 
city. It seemed to.us, who were unaccustomed to 
so cheerless an existence, that the living in such a 
bleak, dreary town must of necessity be very 
demoralizing ; but we found the men and boys en- 
joying themselves with cards, spinning yarns and 
singing in a very sailorly manner, and apparently 
enjoying life quite as much as “ lubberly landsmen.”’ 
Christmas is celebrated, too. in these humble dwell- 
ings, and we found scarcely a house undecorated 
with a bit of pine and holly, the inmates rejoicing 
over the day Christ was born with as much real 
enjoyment as though they could celebrate the 
advent with gifts befitting the wealthiest. 

The fishermen find their employment almost as 
profitable in Winter as in the Spring and Summer, 
and haul twice a day. The nets are sunk with 
weights and stretched to their uttermost, being 
fastened to sticks laid across the opening in the 
ice. The hardy sons of the ice seem far more 
contented with their mode of living than we could 
imagine possible, and are a far better class of men 
than the gangs who hew timber in the Michigan 
forests, to be floated down the rivers in the Spring 
to the lumber-mills that line the Saginaw River. 
The road that leads to Fishtown carries the trav- 
eler through many tracts of unbroken snow and 
across plains and desolate country. The wind was 
blowing a steady gale during our day-journey in 
the family sleigh, and made us well wish to shorten 
the fifteen miles of travel, before we stepped upon 
the frozen bay, after which we must still ride ten 
miles before reaching the phantom city. But in 
due time it was accompli-hed, and we beheld what 
we have already described. The vicinity of Fis)- 
town, upon the shore, is wild and uninviting-look- 
ing, and we were glad enongh to turn our faces 
homeward, to find a warm, cheertul fire to welcome 
us, congratulating ourselves that the perilous jour- 
ney need not be again repeated, and grateful that 
our lines Jay in pleasanter places than these of the 
fishermen whom we had just visited, ten miles out 
upon the ice. 


Osman Pasha’s Wife. 

Nesting in a hollow, between two hills, open- 
ing on the Bosphorus, is the village of Bebek. It 
is the centre of American missionary life, and the 
residence of many Turkish families of the higher 
class. ‘‘ Robert College,”’ which first began its ex- 
istence in Bebek, lives and flourishes now in an ex- 
panded form on the heights above. A student of this 
college, wandering a few weeks ago in the village 
below, was accosted by a Turkish gentleman, who 
inquired whether he could read French. Replyiig 
in the affirmative, he was invited to follow his in- 
terlocutor into a house of modest exterior, whose 
principal reception-room showed at a glance that 
the fortune of its owner did not far exceed medi- 
ocrity. Low divans placed round three sides of 
the room, a mat on the floor, and a brazen ‘‘ man- 
gal” in the centre of the room formed the sum 
total of the luxuries it contained. Osman Pasha’s 
family were the occupants of the house. A tele- 
gram had reached his wife from, the captive hero, 
but it was written in a foreign langnage, which 
neither she nor any ot her friends could read, and 
her anxiety was intense. The unemancipated 
Turkish woman is, above all others of her sex, the 
most helpless to help herself, and Madame Osman 
is no exception to the rule. How long the poor 
lady might have wept and lamented over the mys- 
terious message it is difficult to say, were it not for 
the chance meeting of her brother with the student 
from Robert College, in the streets of Bebek. 
Turkish conventionality precluded the wife from 
receiving the stranger herself, and hearing with 
her own ears the tidings from her absent husband, 
but the contents of the telegram were translated 
to her brother. They have since been made pub- 
lic, so it is needless to repeat them ; but they lifted 
the load of care and anxiety, which had been weigh- 
ing heavily on her heart for many weeks. 





Rare Old Wines. 

A Lonpon journalist writes: “(I grieve to see 
that the Parisian restaurateurs are at their old 
tricks, and that English journalists lend them- 
selves to the snare. Every one, of course, read 
that paragraph which went the rounds of the 
papers about the Comet Claret—two bottles of 
which were purchased by some wealthy owner of a 
restaurant for £25. In the first place, who is to 
drink Comet Claret—that is, claret sixty-six years 
old. If it exists, which is very doubtful except in 
rarest and most inaccessible cellars, it is scarcely 
worth the drinking. The '48 wine, if it is to be had, 
is better. Still, when your landlord asks you twelve 
guineas 9 bottle for your wine, it is to be supposed 
that there are customers; and English journalists 
have drawn the conclusion—how wealthy is Paris, 
notwithstanding the way in which the French have 
been fleeced! The fact is, that no Frenchman will | 
touch the wine; he knows better. It will be im- 
bibed by some English youth who has to purchase 
experience witha a of observation and pounds | 
of current coin. But not even he wil have to pay | 
twelve guineas a bottle. The Comet Claret has a 
wonderful power of multiplying. Several dozen | 
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| bottles of otler years will be placed in the bin with 
it,and the precious wine will be sold for three guineas 
a bottle at a dead loss. There are compensations in 
this world of ours. The restaurateur who loses on 
this Comet Claret has a great reward. How wine 
can multiply we see in London every day. 
believe that in the cellars of London just now there 
is more of 1820 and of 1834 port than there was 
when the wine first came. I have drank both of 
these wines in good houses, where the hosts pro 
tessed to be judges of a good bottle, and would 
have evaporated in despair if they could have 
dreamed how much later was the vintage of their 
lauded wines,” 


Country Houses in Ireland. 


No ONE can go into society as represented in 
the country houses of Ireland (says a London 
paper), without being struck by the singular absence 
of veneer which he will find there. We do not 
mean those country houses inhabited by people who 
spend their season regularly in London, and who 
differ in no way from the magnates with their 
houses in Yorkshire or Sussex, but the bona fide 
Irish country houses, whose owners lock upon 
Dublin as their metropolis and great shopping 
town, and consider an occasional month in London 
as an event to be classed with the ramble in 
Switzerland or the tour in Italy, The visitor to one 
of these houses will find no sham —there is no ‘‘ de- 
ception.” His arrival will cause no flurry; he will 


| not be kept waiting in the drawing-room while the 
| lady of the house and the girls put finishing touches 
It is ten to one that before he has | 


to their beauty. 
succeeded in evoking a sound from the bell— 
probably broken—one of the young lalies will 
herself open the door, and, with welcome beaming 


from her honest Irish gray eyes, at once insist%on | . 
otherwise possess. 


his feeling himself at home, 
pride, no attempt to hide defects. or to make up by 
brag for poverty. Rather will fun be extracted 
from the very deficiencies, and the stranger will at 
once see that there is no danger of putting his 
hosts to confusion by demanding what ‘s not to be 
had. If there is but one man-servant, the host will 
not complain of the illness or temporary absence of 
a mythical footman; if the one man-servant ia 
tipsy (a not uncommon occurrence in the land of 
John Jamieson}, the bostess will not be the least 
ashamed of being detected assisting the maid to lay 
the cloth and arrange the dinner-table. 


Short-Sightedness. 


Doctor Lorine, of New York, has been discuss- 
jng before an English medical society the increase 
of short-sightedness. He finds that in Konigsberg, 
Prussia, considerably more than half the population 
are short-sighted; that in St. Petersburg forty- 
three per cent. of adults are so, and that in New 
York among children between seven and twenty- 
one the proportion of near-sights is thirty-three 
per cent. As near-sightedness is hereditary, or 
rather heritable, he thought the prospect gloomy. 
He seemed to think the main causes of near-sights 
were poor food and sedentary life, but surely that 
is not true. The English agricultural poor suffer 
much less from the evil than the professional class, 
and there are cases of families fed exactly alike in 
which some children are short-sighted and others 
are not. Nor in these families does the tendency 
depend upon the proportion of reading or other 
form of study. The disease has never, we believe, 
been thoroughly studied, more especially with re- 
lation to the causes whic!) limit the change in the 
convexity of the eye to youth. Patients rarely 
grow short-sighted before ten or after sixteen. The 
remarkable popular delusion, too, that short.sight 
tends in old age to grow better, should be ex- 
amined. It is true, we are told by experts, in 
about half the cases. 


FUN. 
ADVICE to old ladies who take tea—Take t’ easy. 


THE denizens of the oil regions live on the fat of 
the land. 


THE hen is asolvent fowl, she generally has some- 
thing ova. 


SHOULD you cochineal, what would you do with 
it? Let it dye, of course. 


A SONG heard by a hive: “ Bee it ever so humble, 
there’s no place like comb.”’ 


YOUNG ladies like naval officers because they be- 
long to the marry-time service. 


IF your dinner-bell has lost its clapper, you can 
still have your napkin-ring. 


A WHITEHALL young man says he does his court- 
ing strictly by parlor-mentary rules 


THE days of knighthood have passed away, yet 
about every tramp you meet is incased in a coat of 
alms. 

WEARY person on evening visit: “Aw, ’m just out 
of a sick bed.” Terrible Boy: “ Say, Mr. Johnson, 
what ails yer bed?’’ 


THE elephant is a deadly foe to the giraffe. We 
should like to see a foe-to-g'raffe of an encounter 
between them. 


A BENEVOLENT old lady, who heard of the famine 
in India, sent three gentlemen’s smoking caps to 
the Relief Committee. 


SLIPPERS should be felt, not heard—in the sick 
room. But naughty little boys prefer that they 
should be heard, rather than felt—in the nursery. 


Now does suffering humanity eagerly scan the 
report of patents granted for the week ending, to 
see if somebody hasn’t invented a nose that will 
stay blowed. 


THE Egyptian mummies who settled themselves 
in their little beds three thousand years ago, with 
packages of wheat in their hands, must have had 
wonderful faith in ‘‘ this wheat by-and-by.”’ 


THAT terrible infant again: ‘How long are you 
going to stay here?” ‘Why, my little dear?” 
*’*Cause I’m hungry, and mamma says we shall 
have dinner as soon as that dreadful nuisance goes 
away.”’ 

A WELL-KNOWN Crab Orchard man, who is pretty 
fond of his bitters, was seen in Stanford last week 
with a blue ribbon pinned on his coat. A friend in- 
quired: ‘‘ Have you joined the Murphy's, Judge ?”’ 
‘Not exactly,’’ he replied; ‘I only wear this in the 
hope that some one will ask me to take a drink 
under the impre-sion that I'll refuse ”’ 


THE other evening a sprightly little girl about 
seven years old entered a store on Woodward 
Avenue, and after considerable hesitation she whis- 
peringly inquired of aclerk: ‘Do you keep nurs- 
ing bottles here?’ ‘* We do,” he answered. and ex- 
hibiting two or three different styles, he asked 
which she preferred As she was looking them 
over he remarked: ‘It’s for your little brother, I 
suppose?’ “Yes, sir, it is,"’ she stiMly answered. 
‘You didn’t think it was for my son, did you ?”’ 


There will be no false | 


ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. 


MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


SHOULD an eruption occur in this voleano, and 


cause the destruction of one-half of the i :habitants 








who live in the viciuity, the remainder, who barely 
escape with their lives, immediately move back 
upon the half-cooled lava, and there live in constant 
fear of another eruption, foolishly fancying that the 
only tenantable portion of the earth rests within the | 
shadow of the great volcano. This fairly illuatrates 
the force of habit, and the persistency with which 
people cling to opinions when once tormed. For 
exainple, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures incipient consumption. coughs, colds, and all 
affections of the liver and blood, yet some still de- 
pend upon physicians and remedies that have 
naught but repeated failures to which they can re- 
fer. And, although Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- | 
tion is sold under a positive guarantee to cure those 
weaknesses peculiar to women, and notwithstanding 
that thousands of women bear testimony to its 
efficacy and the truth of all statements made con- 
cerning it, many yet submit to the use of caustic 
and the knife. Again. Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purga- 
tive Pellets, no larger than mustard-seeds, will 
positively cure constipation, where it is dependent 
upon dyspepsia or torpid liver ; yet some still depend 
for relief upon the ‘blue pill,’’ or huge doses of 
drastic cathartic medicine. In the face of such facts, 
can we wonder at the blindness of the poor Italians ? | 


BITTERS eradicates the | 








Hostetrer’s STomMacu 


most inveterate forms of indigestion by restoring | Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper (Weekly) 


vitality to the alimentary organs and those which | 
are tributary to them. The liver, the bowels, the 


kidneys and the nerves, no less than the stomach, | Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner (Weekly) 
| experience the invigorative effects of that standard | ’ 


| 


tonic which possesses alterative properties that | 
greatly enhance its beneficial influence, and give a | Frank Leslie’s Illustrirte Zeitung... 


permanence to its effects which they would not 


Try L’Amerique Cigarettes. — Mixture of 
Perique and Vanity Fair. Best yet for Summer smoking. 





CALIFORNIA AND OTHER MINING STOCKS. 
We buy and gel! Mining Stocks 
at the SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE 
and NEW YORK MINING sTOCK EXCHANGE, 
orelsewhere Orders executed by us daily on commission, 
AI.BERTH NICOLAY & CO., 
Bankers, Brokers, and Auctioneers, No. 43 Pine St., N Y. 
Bae Established 27 years -@e | 
Messrs. A. H. Nicolay, Sr. and Jr., are both members | 
of the New York Mining Stock Exchange. 





At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment In<urance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
panies. J. J. HABRICH & CO., 119 Broadway. 


RG RS RENE 2 SINE EC IEE IEA ON TECTED, 
Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


The best Stomach Bitters known, containing most 
valuable medicinal properties in all cases of Bowel 
Complaints; a sure specific against Dyspepsia, 
Fever, Ague, etc, A fine cordial in itself, if taken 
pure; it is also most excellent for mixing with 
other cordials, wines, etc, Comparatively the cheap- 
est Bitters in existence. 

L. Funke, Jr, Sole Agent, No. 78 John Street, New 
‘ York. P. 0. Box, 1029. 

















Imitation Gold Watches. 
$8, $10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to 5 tomatch. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
C.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for I!lus- 
trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WATCH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 





ELL’S PATENT TEACHING CARDS enable the 

youngest child to spell and read at sight. Testi- 
monials in tavor of this truly wonderful invention from 
the leading clergymen and teachers forwarded on ap- 
plication. Price 25 cts. per pack, containing the entire 
alphabet, or 5: packs for $1, post paid, direct from the 
inventor, Georcr C. Bett, 178 Broadway, New York. 
Lady canvassers wanted on salary and commission. 


FITS CURED. 


Dr. Brown’s great prescription for Epilepsy having 
now been tested in over 10 000 cases without a failure, 
he has made up his mind to make the ingredients known 
to all sufferers free of charge. Address Dr. O. PHEe.prs 
Brown, 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Frank Leslie’s 


Lady’s Magazine. 


Splendid FASHION PLATES imported monthly from 
PARIS for the exclusive use of this MaGazing, The very 
LATEST STYLES of Ladies’ and Children’s Wear. The 
most interesting stories, select literature, beautiful illus- 
trations, etc., etc., are contained in this much admired 
and favorite publication, which has for the past twenty 
years been regarded universally as the Fashion Standard 
of America 











Annual Subscription, $3.50, postpaid. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Peari St., NW. Y. 








Frank Leslie’s 


BOYS OF AMERICA, 


A Youths’ Journal 
OF 
INSTRUCTIVE READING, BrILLIANT STORIES, 
INTERESTING GAMES, 
FUN, 
Etc., Etc., Ete. 
ALL BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 


PUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH 
(In Book Form). 
Price only 15 Cents. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.50, POSTPAID. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 


[Fessvany 16, 1£78. 


WwW. A. BVANS c& CO., 
Bankers & Brokers, 
No. 38 Broad and 34 New St. All active stocks dealt in 
at New York Stock Exchange, quotations on one per cent 
margin ; no further liability to the dealer 
10 shares, $10. 50 shares, $50. 
25 shares, $25. 100 shares, $1006. 
Commissions one-sixteenth per cent. on 10 shares ana 
upward, Orders by mail or teiegraph promptly executed 


Long’s Hotel, Bond Street, London. 


| apn ey upwards of a century. This well 
‘4 known and aristocratic is situated in the 
centre of the most fashionable part of the West End 
Celebrated for its cuisine ard cellar of the choicest wines 


house 


Anderson’s Safety Inkstand,.—Don’t spill, spoil 
peus, or soil fingers. Over 150,000 sold, Sent inexchange 


, 
for old books, or Sree on easy conditions Send postal 


card to American Book Exchange, 55 Beekman St., N 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
537 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 


Now is the Time to Subscribe to Frank 
Leslie’s [Illustrated Periodicals. The 
most Popular Publications in the 
World. (Postage Free.) 





Y'rly Sub’a, 


4 $4.00 
The only Pictorial Record of Current Events. 
Devoted to News, Literature, Art and Science, 

eee 4.00 
The Best American Family Journal, Story Pa 
per, and Home Friend. 
Cccccccece 4.00 
(In the German language.) A Weekly Com- 
pendium of News and Literature 

Frank Leslie's Lady’s Journal (Weekly). ....... 4.00 
The Highest Exponent of Fashion and Taste 

The New York Illustrated Times (Weekly)... 4.00 
A Brilliant Portrayal o! the Romantic and Ex. 
citing Side of Everyday Experience. 

Frank Leslie’s Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly......... 2.50 
The only Boys’ Paper that can be heartily 
encouraged. 

Frank Leslie's Lady’s Magazine (Monthly).... 3.50 
Regarded universally as a Fashion Standard 

| Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine (Monthly)... 3.00 
The Best Pictorial Religious Periodical 

| Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.............. 3.00 
The Cheapest and Most Attractive Magazine 

Frank Leslie’s Boys of America (Monthly)..... 1.50 
A very popular monthly. 

Frank Leslie’s Pleasant Hours (Monthly)...... 1.50 


Cheap and Entertaining. Devoted to Fiction. 


Every Article Complete. 
Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun (Monthly)....... 1.50 
Filled with Intelligent Humor. 


Frank Leslie’s Jolly Joker (Monthly).......... 1.00 
Side-splitting Fun and Comic Pictures. 
Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac, per copy...... 15 


A Racy Annual Compendium ot Fun, Humor 
and Information. 


One copy Lapy’s MAGAZINE and ILLUSTRATED News 


Mi Cacindianveseassnahadune nenees $7.00 
One copy Lapy’s MaGazing and Cummnery Cornek, 

OME YOAL... er ecceeeeseencceseesscnssceeneses 7.00 
One copy Lapy’s MaGazine and Lapy’s JouRNAL, 

CRO FORE onc 06 ccs cesccccccsecccccccccccccece 7.00 
One copy ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER or CHIMNEY CoR 

NER and BUDGET oF Foun, one year............. 5,00 
One copy ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, CaIMNEY COR 

NER and Lapy's MaGAZINk, one year........... 10.00 
One copy Boys’ & Giris’ WEEKLY and Boys or 

AMEBRIOA, OO YOOF. oc ccccccccccccccccccccceccs 3.50 
One copy PorpuLAR MONTHLY and any one of our $4 

Ps WHE FH s 0:00:00 6006058-00600000008 
One copy SunpayY MaGazing and any of our $4 

PE GI POI occ ceccsccvccevececees 6.00 
One copy PLeasant Hours and any one of our $4 

Publications, one year............. 0000¢040d 0% 4.75 


Any subscriber sending for 5 copies of either of our 
Publications, at the full rates, to be sent to different 
addresses, will be entitled to an extre copy free. 





Premium.—FEach annual subscriber to any of the above. 
mentioned Publications may obtain Mrs. Frank’ Leslic’s 
charming new book of American travel, ‘“‘ From Gornam 
TO THE GOLDEN GATE,” a lively, entertaining narrative 
of personal experience during a transcontinental pleas- 
ure trip, profusely illustrated, and just published in ele- 
gant style by the well-known house of G, W. Carleton 
& Co. 

The New York Evening Mail says: “Mrs, Leslie’s 
charming volume will be read, by many with delight and 
profit, for it unquestionably gives one a far better idea of 
California than do many of the more scientific books.” 

For a remittance of one dollar (and nine cents to pay 
postage,) in addition to the annual subscription price of 
either of the above-named periodicals, a copy of this in- 
interesting $200 book will be sent by mail (together 
with the periodical subscribed for, for one year), post- 
paid. 


Our Publications are always stopped when the term of 
Subscription expires. It is not necessary to give notice 
of discontinuance. 

In forwarding subscriptions or corresponding, be care- 
ful to send name and address in full. 

We cannot change the name or address of a subscriber 
unless he gives us his former as well as his present 
address, also name of paper. 

In remitting by mail, send P. 0. Order, Draft, or Regis- 
tered Letter. 

Notr.—The number or date with which a subscription 
ends is indicated on the printed address. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 140 pages, 10 cents. 


AGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES LOW 


en % THES 















= HAR BACH PHILA 
_ BOOK OF LANTERN LECTURES, 20 cents 


HOTOS— Actresses he. S al subjects 10c. ea 
3 for 25c. T5c. per doz. Catalogues of Photos, 
ks, &c. 3c. N. L. Whitney, 67 Jackson 8t. Chicago. 
| s Epilepsy, Falling Sickness, Positively cured 
by using ‘‘Dr. Heprarp’s Cure.’ Nohumbug. 
«‘It has cured thousands.’’ Sample bottle free. Address 
J. E. DIBBLEE, Chemist, No. 1,823 Broadway, N. Y 


UBULAR B.ZOW Sockets FOR 


IOP DUGGIES 








50 ELEGANT CARDS, name in gold, silver or 
jet, 10c. G. A. SPRING & CO., E. Wallingford, Conn. 
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ented in this country August 14th, | 
PE Is the latest novelty in mu 
BB cica instruments, upon which any 


_ With it you can imitate the - old and Sto * -e . . 
THE GREAT ITALIAN MUSICAL WONDE ® CoRNeT, CLARIONET, Or TROMBONE esl oo a a worn sme SALE 


A number of performers, taking different parts, c1n, 


can furnish their own music 
get another 
knew of them, as the price enables all to possess one 


with but little practice, creditably imitate a Full Brass Band. | q 
You can play upon the Cornetto if you cannot upon any other instrument, With Piano or Organ accompaniment, 
more amusement can be had by those fond of music than in any other way, 
After vou have seen and tried it, you would not part with it for $5, if you could not attention to all 
Every singing school, church chowr, man, woman and child, in America would have a CorNnETTo if they Mail or Teles 
or more, and there is nothing in the world cqual to it for 
developing the voice and giving healthy exercise to the lungs. That we do not make extravagant claims for it, and 
to prevent the skeptical from classing us with the throng of cheats 


Is formed of imported reed, corru 
gated on both sides, and was pat 


NEW YORK 


person can readily perforin in any WILSON & CO., 35 & 37 Broad Sireet 


business in all Stocks Stock Privil 
tton and Miscellaneous Securit etc 

With this little instrument everybody | rangements for particular and immediate 
orders from a distance, either by 
gram 


ind humbugs who are always scheming to investment ; $1,000 made from investment of $200. 


deceive the public, we give a few extracts from sources which none will question, viz. Horace Waters d& Sons, the | Small amounts invested will pay in proportion. 


Great Piano and Organ Dealers, 40 East 14th St., New York, say: ‘‘It is a great novelty in music, ant we should 
ork Christian at Work says 


think would become immensely popular.’? The New Y 


*CorneTrTo,’ and pronounce it a genuine musical novelty 
the Great Masonic Weekly, says. **The parties are r ‘| able 
the Cincinnati Gazette, Boston Traveler, New York Witness, and many other leading journals. Agents all over the 


MESSRS. WILSON & CU. invest in amounts | 
‘We have seen and tried the 
well worth the price asked” The New York Advocate, | Most convenient to suit capital, or wishes of in- 
and itis a good thing.’’ It is also favorably noticed by | Vestors. 
&@ Letters of Credit and Drafts payable in any part 


country should at unce look into the merits of the CokNETTO, as millions of them must be sold within the next few | of Europe and America, issucd for the convenience of 


months They are sent by mail, post paid, with full instructions, on receipt of 25c 
J. F. PHILLIPS, 27 Chatham Street, New Veoh. 





$250,000 


The Second eb Dominion 


GIFT CONCERT 


Will positively take place at St. STEPHEN, N. B, 
FEBRUARY 28th, 1878. 
TICK KI Ts $1. EACH. 
Or Sia Tickets for $5. 








1 CASH GIFT, $100,000 
1 CASH GIFT, 50,000 
i CASH GIFT, 20,000 
1 CASH GIFT, 10,000 
1 CASH GIFT. 00 

1 CASH GIFT, 4,000 
1 CASH GIFT, 8.500 
1 CASH GIFT, 3,000 
1 CASH GIFT, 400 
1 CASH GIFT, 2,000 








CASH GIFTS OF 81,000 each 8,000 
60.329 GIFTS AMOUNTING to $250,000 

An Official List of the drawing will be sent to 
all who hold tickets and are not present. 

REFERENCES : St. Stephen, N. B., 

DAVID MAIN, Justice of the Peace; L.A. MILLS, 
Attorney at Law; HUGH McKAY, Chiefof Police; 
S. F. NESBITT, Sheriff. 

Mr. Andrews, the manager, is a native of 
St. Stephen, and belongs to one of our oldest 
and best families. The enterprise in such hands, 
being legally conducted, is sure of success.”—St. 
Stephen News. 

“‘IMPORTANT.—We have yet to learn of an in- 
stance when Gift Concerts were not conducted 
honestly and fairly in the Dominion of Canada.” 
—Journal. 


AGENTS WANTED, No money required 
antii the ticketsuresoild. ADDRES: 


F. W. Andrews & Co., 


Sr. STEPHEN, New Brunswick. 


KEEP’S SHIRTS. 


KEEP’S Patent Partly-made Dress Shirts, best quality 
only plain seams to finish, 6 for $7, delivered free 

KEEP’S Custom Shirts to measure, best quality, 6 for 
$9, delivered free. No obligation to take any shirts 
ordered unless perfectly satisfactory 

KEEP’S COLLARS AND CUFFS, 
Four-ply Linen Collars, very best, $1 50 per dozen 
Four-ply Linen Cuffs, ** ** 25 cents per pair 
KEEP’S UNDERWEAR. 

Red Flannel Undershirts and Drawers, best 

EE: 6 65c0nnn eo uhseesbatintiruca® ieee $1 50 each. 





White Flannel Undervests, best quality 1 50 each 
Canton Fiannel Drawers and Vests, extra 
OAV . 600 0008054040066 75c. each, 


EEP'S UMBRELLAS. 
Best enshin patent protected ribs, $1 each. 
Best Silk, paragon frames, $3 each 
Circulars and samples mailed free, on application 
Shirts only delivered free. 
KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
165 and 167 Mercer Street, New York. 
We refer by permission to the publisners of this paper 


CY Sc S CIORTICONS 


New [a and Carefully Selected 


MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES, 
L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
For convenience and efficiency, for private or for 
Public use, they stand 


UNRIVALED, 


Circularsfree. Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Sciopticon Manual, 6th Ed., 75 cents. 
Specimen Scientific Slide, 26 cents. 


SEND FOR 
Frank Leslie’s 
COMIC ALMANAC, 


FOR 1878, 
PRICE ONLY 15 CENTS, (Post-paid). 















Considering quantity and quality, Frank Leslie's 
COMIC ALMANAC for 1878 would certainly no: be over 
estimated at double the price. 


Frank Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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CELEBRATED aeensteret the 
Union—expressed to all parts 
1)b and upward at 25, 40, 60c 
per Ib, Address orders, GUN. 
THER, Confectioner, Chicago 


EPILEPS or FITS |‘ 


CURED! 


by Dr. Ross’ Epileptic Remedies. Tr1at PACKAGE 
Free. Cures speedy, absolute and permanent. 
_Addrens Ross BROS., No. 519 Main Bt. ‘Ricawonp, IND. 


from Nervous Dsgsitiry, 
etc., can learn of a certain 
and speely remedy, free, 
by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
RINTING | "AND ENTERPRISE! 
AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES. ! and-inkers, 43 to #20. 


om hammers ap atalogue for § Self-Inkera, #6 to 8350. 
two wee ¢ - COOK & CO., Mir's, West Meriden, Ct. 








LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 13c., or 40 in 
case, 13c. Outfit 10c. Down & Co., Bristol, Conn 


WATCH To Card Agents. 
ma." oH FREES: x Known. vOutfits 


of all the latest CARDs ; morocco case. Full par- 

ticulars, postpaid, 15c. W.T. Witt & Co., Ashland, Mass 

MIXED C ARDS, with name, 10 cts. Agents 
oulfit 10 cts, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y 





Address, travelers. 


Send for Circular. 
WILSON & CO., 35 & 37 Broad » 
P. O. BOX 3485. 


PATENT TIDY FASTENER.| 


Velvet, all colors, A set free for 10c. postage 
Agents wanted. Thirty other new articles 
SIMPSON & SMITH 64 Cortlandt St., New York 





Flower and Vegetable Catalogue. Our large crops | 
enable us to SELL SEEDS LOW, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., or CHICAGO, ILLS, 


and Fine Rye Whiskey, an ex 
ROCK CANDY cellent remedy for a cold, $4 per 
gallon, $1 per bottle. For sale by GEO. B. ACKERMAN, 
49 Dey Street, New York 











—- - NLOWER SEEDS. — 800 best varieties at whole 





E. D GILBERT, P. M., Higganum, Conn. Riverside Gardens, Binghamton, N, Y. 


‘Stock Exchange. BIC PA 


WATCH and CHAIN oniy $20, 
ENT FREE on application—BRIGGS & BRO’S Cheapest in the World! Sample 
WATCH and CHAIN FREE 


| Agents _¢ » M. LINING TON, 47 Jackson St., Chicago 


| 
| 


Aouts Wanted. 


to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam 
ples tree. Taylor Bros. & Co.,Cleveland, O 


ON A YEARLY SALARY 


WANTED 


Bor ; Hi ee to sell 
qe to DEALERS. Samples PREE. 
and Mi alle r cu es MEN $125: Je. stamp to insure answer CIGARS 
MESSRS. WILSON & CO. have made special ar S. FOSTER & O0., Oencmmars, 0. 


A MONTH, —Agenis wanted. 36 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 


The greatest opportunity ever before offered for | free. Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich 


Salary. + wanted to sell our 
Staple Goods wo deaie: 1. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Formanentomela 

ment. address S. A. GRANT & co, 
2, 4,6 & & Home &«., Glasinast. a 


SORE PLATED WATCH) ES. Cheapest 


inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents, Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 


year. Agents wanted everywhere. 
| Ee al strictly legitimate. Particu- 
lars free. Address, J. WorTH & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


to 


FREE SAMPLES to be given to men 
ee and women in search of honorable and 
- profitable work. P. MORRIS, Chicago 








to sell oor TEAS to DEALE RA. 
NO O PEDDLING Cc. A. LONG & Contract 


Latest Style Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 10c. sale prices Sct. pkts. for 23g cts. 10ct. pkts. for Per Monts and Expenses 
25 styles Fun and Flirtation Cards, 10c. 5 cts., etc. Send for Catalogue. D. C. McGRAW, pos ere | EAR LY 











Frank Teslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


Rev. Charles Force Deems, D.D., LL.D., Bditor. 


THE MARCH NUMBER, NOW READY, 


HAS THE FOLLOWING LIBERAL TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


LITERATURE, 


Some Leading Incidents in the Life of our Saviour. By | Fortune’s Whirligig.—Poem: Wine of Consolation. By 
Wilham W. Stanfield. Amanda T. Jones —Winning Souls the great Aim of | 
Alda’s Leap. A Tale of the Vaudois Valleys. Preaching. —A Cheerful View 
Poem: The Consecrated Will.—Temple of the Sybil and | The Jewish Nation when ‘‘ Chronicles’? was written 
Falls of the Anio at Tivoli.—Eastern Dwellings’ By | The Home Pulpit: The Gospel.—Life or Death. By the 
8. Hurst. Editor. 
Poem: Wife and I,—The Curfew.—The Tired Court | Music of the Roman Empire 
Jester —Out of My Window. By Isabella Mortimer. | Poem: The Ring in the : ock. By Josephine Pollard. — 
A Fortunate Kiss. Saved or Lost. By Rev. Theodore |. Cuyler, 1). D. 
The Polochic River, Guatemala. Poem: The Old Water-Mill 
Odessa. —Evolution, What is it? By H. A. M. Hender- | The Invalid’s Portion. and Thoughts for the Afflicted. 
son, D.D., LL D Poem: Lichen. By R. M. E.—The Towers of Silence. 
Ancient Roman Pottery Discovered in London,— Ring | Becket and Henry II 
Money. —Alexander II., Emperor of Russia. —Curious | The Earliest Printing—Engraved Bricks. 
Cure Popular Exegesis. by the Editor 
Poem: At Eventide. By Howard Glyndon.—Something | Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos of Childhood. 
Overheard in a Pastor’s Parlor One Life Only. By F. M. F Skene. 
Seiana’s Sarcophagus 
The Angie of Reflection. —The Archer-Fish, 
Rev Willam Tennet's Vision liam Tell —The Newsboy’s Story. By Mrs. Ella 
The Maiden Martyr —How Mrs. Jones got her Subscrip Rodman Church 
tion Carlo —The Ass in the Lion’s Skin. 
The Aqueduct of Chapultepec, Mexico. Poem: Better in the Morning. By Rev Leander 8 
The Crew of Crusoes Coan.—-‘‘Ich Dien ’’ newly Interpreted 
Poem. To a Butterfly. By James McCarro'l —How to! Poem: Sixteen —The Lagunes of Venice.— The Late 
make Money for the Missionaries. Victor Emmanuel II , King of Italy 
Professor Heury Draper’s Observatory — Beautiful l'ius. | Marvelous Caves in Illinois 
tration Italian Boy and Guinea-pigs —The Marseillaise, 
By the Brook —Mr Layard’s Covtribution from Armenia | In Possession of the Field 
to the British Museum Hours with English Sacred Pocte. Third Paper 
Poem: In Sightof the Crystal Sea. By J E. Rankin, D D. | The Bird of Paradise 
The Old Hundredth The Mengoon Bell 
The Telephone 200 years ago —A Generous Deed —Ven. | At Home and Abroad, 
tilation Y. M C A. Notes 
The Swan and the Lamb Mission Notes. 
The Reward of Honesty.—Wolves and Were-.wolves, Unto Him 
Poem: The Fishers of Galilee. By Alice Carey.—Sweet- | Editor's Portfolio 
ness of Secret Prayer —The Horse and his Rider Editor’s Note book. 
Dante Editor’s Letter Book. 
Chamois Hunting in the Alps. Editor’s Library-table. 
Poor Little Max. Odds and Ends, 
The Conditions of Effectual Prayer.—Surnames A Time to Laugh. 
Chinese Veneration for the Dead March 
The Society of Women. —The Rena Oodipoor.—Take down | Music: ‘ Hail, Thou Crucified One.”* 
your Bible. 





ENGRAVINGS. 
Josiah. Wolves and Were-wolves, 
The Child Jesus of Nazaretn. Portrait: Dante, 
At Jaccl’s Well Chamois-Hunting in the Alps. 
Restoring the Withered Hand Chinese Girl making an Offering 
The Woman Anointing the Feet of Jesus. The Rana of Oodipoor 
‘* He who is without sin among you, let him first cast a | The Prophet Jeremiah. From a painting in the Sistine 
stone at her.” Chapel By Michael Augelo. 
Christ Riding to Jerusalem An Ancient Roman Chariot 
“Is it lawful to give tribute upto Cawsar or not ? Even a child is known by his doings. 
The Last Supper The Mount of Olives by Moonlight, 
Christ Entering th: Garden of Gethsemane The Book of Books 
The Agony The Old Water-mill 
eter Smites the High Priest’s Servant Invalid’s Pertion 
Peter Denics Christ — Christ Before Pilate Becket and Henry II. 
The Scourging of Christ Thomas a Becket's Grace Cup. 
Christ on His Way to Calvary. Blessed are the Merciful. 
The Crucifixion One Life Only: ‘When she sank down exhausted ” 
‘‘Heis not here. He has risen ”’ The Little Friends at Breakfast 
Alda’s Leap.—‘‘ He has scen me, David,” ete. One Life Only: ** No, he is not dead!” 
‘It was Garcino himself who touched ‘her on the shoul- | In the Olden Time. 
der.’ ‘‘And three fugitives, under cover of the | One Life Only: ‘‘ The matter is quite in your own hands.” 
smoke and consternation, pissed away Royal Barge of Richard IT 
Temple of the Sybil and Falls of the Anio at Tivoli Portrait: Francis Murphy 
Rocked to sleep upon her breast Fountain of the Seby-cl Bedawyeh, at Cairo, 
The Curfew. —Coach, time Charles IT. William Tell. 
The Tired Court-Jester. A Newsboy’s Story: ‘‘The people to whom he offered his 
The Polochic River, Guatemala papers,”’-ete, 


The City of Odessa Carlo. 
Ancient Roman Pottery discovered in London.—Ring- | The Lagunes of Venice. 
Moncy The Late Victor Emmanuel I1., King of Italy. 


Portrait Alexander Il. of Russ‘a 

The Angie of Reflection. 

The Archer Fish 

The A Aqueduct of Chapultepec, Mexico 
‘ast away on an Uninhabited Island native followers. 

Professor Henry Draper's Observatory Rev W P Harrison, Chaplain to the Forty-sixth Con 

By the Brook gress 

The Swan and the Lamb, The Young Men's Christian Association, Baltimore. 


Italian Boy and his Guinea-pigs 

In Possession of the Field 

The Mengoon Bell 

Henry M. Stanley, the African Explorer, and some of his 








Beautiful and substantial Binding Cases for this Magazine are ready for sale at the close of each volume, price 
75 cents, by mail, postpaid. 

Beautifully bound Volumes I and IL. (for 1877) are now ready, and will be mailed to any address, postpaid on 
receipt of price—viz., for Vol, I., $2; for Vol. IL, $2.50 

This Magazine hes, within the space of a few months, taken so firm a hold on the general public, that it may 
now be said to rank among the first publications of either the Old or the New World. It numbers among its con 
tributors some of the ablest writers, lay and clerical, on either side of the Atlantic; and is so perfect in all its 
departments as to bid defiance to anything like successful rivalry. 


Each Number contains 128 finely-printed pages, teeming with stirring tales, instructive sketches, religious 
topics and essays, together with subjects of general interest, all of which are profusely illustrated, 


PUBLISHED ON Ist OF EVERY MONTH. 


Annual Subscription, $3; Single Copies, 25 Cents, Post-paid. 
Ervank Leslie, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 





| Boston Herald says 


CO., Nos. 4 & 5 Puller Bioek, yt ae Street, Cheeago, Lil 


WANTED— Men in each State lor the Detective 

Service and to report crime. Pay 
liberal. Inclose stamp, and addre:s AMERK xD Evro 
PEAN SECRET SERVICE Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


WORK FOR ALL. 


In their own localities, canvassing for the Fireside 
Visitor (enlarge), Weekly and Monthly. Largest 
Paper in the World, with Mammoth Chromos Free. 
Big Commissions to Agents. Terms and Outfit Free 
Address, P. O. VEORan Ty, Augesta, Maine. 





A new Medical Treatise, *‘ Tue 
Science or Lire, or SELF-Pres 
ERVATION,” a book for everybody. 


Price $1, sent by mail. Filty 
*#* original prescriptions, ether one 
of which is worth ten times the 


| price of the book. Gold Medal awarded the author. The 
“The Science of Life is, beyond 


| all comparison, the most extra- 


| 





ordinary work on Physiology 
ever published.”’ Av Illustrated 


Pamphlet sent FREE Address, HEAL 
DR. W. H. PARKER *. 
| Bulfinch Street, Boston, 


and Morphine nebiteuree. 
~ Qriginal and only absolute 
Send stamp for book on 
nd Fating. to W. B. Squire, 
Worthingtun. Greene Co.. Ind. 


The Murphy Movement. By Alexander Clark, D.D. REV LVER FREE Seven shot revolver, with 
Public Fountain at Cairo: The Seby-el Bedawyeh. —W1l e box cartridges. Address, 


Bown « Sox, 136 and 138 Wood St., Pittsburgh. Pa 


WAN 


OPIUM EATERS. use RENGALESE PILLS, the 
only real Cure (contain no opium) Sent Free on receipt 
of price, Ove Dollar per Box Read the Hindoo’s Secret 
Mailed on application, SEWARD & CU, 76 Warren St 


ED SALESMEN (for a wholesale house. 
Liberal salary; traveling expenses paid. 
Address R. & Co., box 1364, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





DR. RALPH, 48 East 9th Street, near Broadway 
The symptoms threatening Bright’s Disease given free by 
post ¢ or at office: hours, 9to i, and 6to9 

Blair's Pills.—English Remedy for Gout and Rheu 
matis m Box 34 Pills, $1.25 by mail. H. PLANTEN & 
SON, 224 William Street, New York. Sold by Druggists 

Extra Mixed Cards. Snowfi akey Oriental, ete., 
with name, 10 cts. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 

: Fashionable Cede. no 2 alike, with name, 10 cts., 
post-paid, Gero. I. Reep & Co., Nassau, New York. 


os RT HAND?*:.:: basy. Sai Free. Address, 
E. Goodrich, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 

YOUR NAME printed on 50 mixed Cards tor 13c., 2: 
Fun Cards, 10c. Ciinton Bros. Clintony ile, Conn. 
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6 Mixea Cards, with name, 10e. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Conn. 


| 9 FANCY CARDS, Snowflake, Damask, etc., no 2 alike 
Y 


with name, 100. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N 
N°. EL PICTU RES 25c. “(odd subjects), Catalog ue, 7 
stamp. C. QUEEN, 3 Block St., Stoncham, Mass 





FRANK LESLIE’S 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


Is the 
LARGEST, BEST, and CHEAPEST 


BOYS’ PAPER PUBLISHED. 


STORIES 


Fall of Life and Fun! 
Splendid Illustrations! 





INFORMATION ABOUT FOREIGN LANDS! 
INTERESTING BIOGRAPHIES. 
PORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED PUPILS 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
LEGERDEMAIN 
ANECDOTES. PUZZLES. 
WONDERFUL FACTS! CURIOUS FEATS! 
Etc., etc., ete. 


AT THE 


NEW STORIES 


Continually appear. This is the only perfect publication 
of the kind. 


| Only 5 cts. a Copy, $2.50 a Year, postpaid, 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 
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FRANK LES 


ATICO. 


iltiplication-table ?” 


Mr. Lory —“ J know how to add to my comfort and multiply my home enjoyments wiiion: 


or —, consent. 


PIANOS © Retail price $900 only $260. Parlor | 
Organs, priie $340 only $95. Paper 

ee free. Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 

] INLAID-FLOORS. 
National Wood M’f’g Co., 


950 BROADWAY near 23d St., 
NEW-YORK. 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


TWO NEW SERIAL STORIES : 


The Shadow of Fate, 
A most interesting dramatic story of American life ; and 
Karl Kennett’s Kinsmen, 


By MIS3 SEARCY 
AvTHor or “Tae House wit an L,” 











Commenced in No. 660, 
Three exquisite Gift Plates will be presented to sub- 
cribers with Nos, 660, 661 and 662 
No, 660, ready January 7th, 
“Love’s Woung Dream.” 
No, 661, ready January 14th, 
“Dressed for Baptism.” 
No. 662, ready January 21 
‘ Nina.” 


From A PAINTING BY GREUZE. ' 





These exquisite Pictures cost $15 at any Fine Art Gal. 
lery. They are executed in the highest style, and re 
produce, with ail their delicacy of touch and fineness 
and -purity of execution, the most exquisite work of the 
great European engravers. These are pictures eminently 
fitted for adorning the walls of the most sumptuous 
saloon. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


The CHIMNEY CORNER is the Best American Family 
Journal, Story Paper and Home Friend. Its serial 
stories are of the most absorbing and lively character, of 
great power, true tolife and full of merit, taking a wide 
range of subjects to please every memb»< of a household 
—the domestic story for the mother, the charming love- 
tale for the daughters, the more dramatic for the young 
men, the solid novel for the older readers ; ana then we 
have stirring adventure for the boys, and fairy tales for 
the children, 

Short Stories, extremely interesting and pleasing, are 
completed in each number of the CHIMNEY CORNER. 
The illustrations are all beautiful, and the subjects treated 
of are very diversified. Stories, Biographies, Adventures, 
Essays, Fun, Travels, Natural History, Legends, Anec 
dotes, etc., etc., make this publication onc of the most 
entertaining in existence. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY. 





Price 10 Cents. Annual Subscription, $4, 


Postpaid, 





Frank Leslie, 527 Pearl Street, New York. 
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Since its introduction, has met with 
long felt by every one. The parents t 
all over the country write, as soon as t 
, much ple ased with it, they want more 
bib ia place, so that the clothing is ent 

\\ f nickels ilver, heavily plated with pt 


e fabric. 





W out tajury to the most delics 
illustrates the 1 aM “iofuse. Price pe oe de zen, 
Spectra Terms To Live Acre 






md by m 


The neatest thing I ever saw.’’ 


SLIE’'S ILLUSTRATED NEW; 


PATENT NAPKIN HOLDER, 


uy it for their children, while gentlemen and ladies 


They are also used very successfully as a ski rts panes rter, fas tening on anywhere, an 
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ceipt of 5 cents. La LEM Mi: u 
THE NEW ENGLAND “PL ATE. “COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 
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Excitep Mosn—‘t We don’t want any cheap- 
horn cit 








nh an enthusiastic reception, and seems to meet a want 
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hey receive and use the sample, that they “fare so 
for themselves and friends.” It holds a napkin or 
rely protected. They are made of the finest quality 
ure silver, and are connected with aheavy silk cord, 
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Is the most beautiful work ol the k kind in the world. It 
contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine Illustrations, 
and six Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautifully drawn and 
colored from nature, Price 50 cents in paper covers ; 
$1.00 in elegant cloth. Printed in German and English. 
Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 32 
pages, fine Illustrations, and Colored Plate in every num 
ber. Price $1.25 a year; Five copies for $5.00. 
Vick’s C atalogue. 300 Illus strations, only 2 cents. 
Address, JAMES VICK. Roc hester, N. Y. 
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65 Broap Sr., _New York. 
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Illustrated Almanac | 
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OF NATIONALITY. 


lahor foreigne s intruding wpon 
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erfdjetut feit 1857 und enthalt in jeder Yeunmicr 
auger fortlaufenden Romanen viel intereffanter 
Lefeftoff gur Unterhaltung und Velehring, 3. B. 
illuftrirte Befdretbungen dev intereffanteften Ve- 
gebenheiten auf der ganjen Erde, Novellen, fleine 
Erzihlungen, furze biographijde Skigzen, Meije- 
Lejdreibungen, Anefdoten, fomijdje RKeinigfei- 
ten, Meiszellen, Rithjel wu. f.w. Bede, fedzehn 
Seiten umfafjende Nummer ijt reid) iluftrirt 
mit gwangig oder mehr feinen Holzfdnitten. 


|,,Srank Seslie’s iMuftrirte Beitung” 


Price, only 35 Cents. 


(At all Newsdealers’, or by mail post-paid) 


| Prank Leslie, 587 Pearl Street, New York. 
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SILVER SCHEME. 


! up! and then we'll come down! down! down!” 


ift das eingige de:artige illuftrirte Familienblatt 
in dew Ver, Staaten, 

Diefelbe erjdheint widhentlid) und ift bet allen 
Zeitungs-Agenten und Budhhindlern zu haber. 
Sede Mununer foftet 10 Cent? Sie wird fiir 
den Subffriptionspreis vou 4 Dollars per Sahr 
portofret vom der Office anus nad) allen Theilen 


der Ver. Staaten verjaudt. 
Frank Seslie, 


537 Pearl Street, New-York. 


“The American Countess,” 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 
Of profound interest, 


ETTA W. PIERCE 


Commenced in 
The January Number 
OF 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY. 


THE FEBRUARY NUMBER, 
NOW REAPY, 

Contains 128 pages of excellent reading ; articles on 

The Artificial Production of Cold ; the pro- 

cress **Fvom Stone-Hammer to Breech- 


Loader”: The City of Mexico, etc., etc. A 
story by WILKIE COLLINS, entitled ** UNCLE 


GEORGE,” and so forth in great variety, It has 118 


beautiful illustrations. -#% 
Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


25 CENTS FOR SINGLE COPIFS. ANNUAL SUB: 
SCRIPTION, $3, POSTPAILD. 





Beautifully bound Volumes III. and IV. (for 1877) are 
ready, and will be mailed, postpaid, to any address, on 


receipt of price, $2 per volume, 





It is the Cheapest Magazine Published in 


the World, 





SEND 25 CENTS FOR SPECIMEN COPY, 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York 





City, Nevada, will appear in FRANK LESLIF’S TLLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER Next Week. 
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WHERE THE SILVER COMES FROM,’’ a Splendid Four-page Panoram 





